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hetrospec 


WE can look back over the past year with a good deal of satis- 
faction regarding the spread of knowledge about grassland. 
Demonstrations, held to show that fertilized grass only is suffi- 
cient to provide a dairy cow with food for maintenance and two 
or more gallons of milk, are having their effect. Fertilizers have 
produced more hay, silage and dried grass. More electric fences 
have been used, and intensive grazing for beef and mutton 
production has made a useful start. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited wish all farmers a 
happy Christmas and further success in the New Year. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 


FG/53/12 
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HARRY OAKES: who plays ‘DAN ARCHER’ 
im the B.B.C.’s famous farming serial, 


says :— 


“If I really were ‘DAN ARCHER’, 


it would be 


56 Ib. MEDWAY PAPER 
SACKS FOR ME 
EVERY TIME” 


“Looking at life through Dan Archer’s 


eyes is second nature to me now,” MEDWAY FACTS 
says Harry Oakes. ‘Ways of saving FOR FARMERS 


time and trouble on the farm always er ‘ 
. , : | je Medway Multi-Wall Paper Sacks are new 
interest me, and I’m convinced that sacks: they do not spread disease. 

the best way of packing poultry and 
other feeding stuffs is in Medway 
56 lb. multi-wall paper sacks. It’s 
wonderfully easy to handle, this % They preserve the full food value of your 
56 lb. sack—a girl or a young lad feeding stuffs. 


% They are moisture-resistant, sift-proof, 
pilfer-proof. 


pam Carty © easily. Not only that— %* They are strong, easy to handle, easy to store. 
it’s the safest kind of sack in 


existence. Every Medway sack is a % They are non-returnable, cut feeding costs 
. and save your time. 


new, clean sack—there’s no danger of 


contaminated sacks bringing disease *& They have many after- & ’ 
to your farm. And it’s specially made ee oe _ 
y , > oO} J — as wind shields, on rTse 


for its job—scientifically designed to roofing insulation, etc. Wa) VANE) 


keep out damp and dirt, and preserve AT THE 
The 56 lb. Medway POULTRY SHOW 


F , tt 
your feeding stuffs in prime condition. sack ts ideal for 
small-quantity feeding. 


WAY MULTI-WALL PAPER SACKS 
AIDING THE ADVANCE OF AGRICULTURE 


Medway Paper Sacks Ltd. - Larkfield - Near Maidstone 
Kent - Tel: Maidstone 7242 





OIVISION OF THE Reed PAPER Grove 








SEE THAT YOUR FEEDING STUFFS ARE ALWAYS 
PACKED IN MEDWAY MULTI-WALL PAPER SACKS 
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SOLENT @ 


—— 


Now, only 39/9 buys a pair of these famous — You can now dry 
sturdy, comfortable boots . . . so right for out rubber boots 
farm work with their strong, seamless, flex- “3 overnight ! 
ible uppers, cleated soles, Dunlopillo cushioned Si as a 

insoles. Fine features like these are typical of re f ge tog soe shoe 
the whole Dunlop range of protective footwear, ~~ ta? netied DRILPAC 
with a style and a price to suit every preference, - : ‘ 
pocket and job. ae PRICE 2/tl 


Leaflets for DRI-PAC, WEATHERBEATERS and MEN’S BOOTS available from 
DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED (FOOTWEAR DIVISION), SPEKE, LIVERPOOL, 19 





3F/MBI9A 











get the books 


from 
tus 


Smith’s 


From Smith’s shops and bookstalls you can quickly 
obtain books on every aspect of farming. Books not actually 
in stock can usually be supplied within a day or so. 
Smith’s Postal Service can send books to any address at 
Home or Overseas. The staff will gladly obtain lists of 

the most suitable books for your particular needs on request. 


W. H. Smith & Son 


FOR BOOKS ON FARMING 


HEAD Sse ¢@ 3 STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Recommended Publications, 


Film Strips and Films 


MAP OF THE PRINCIPAL SYSTEMS OF FARMING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. A new and simplified map showing the generalized distribution 
of farming systems in Great Britain has been compiled by Professors L. 
Dudley Stamp and Keith Buchanan for the Association of Agriculture and 
the National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
In eight colours. Size 42” x 27”. Price 73. 6d. (post free) 
from The Association of Agriculture 





A 12-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET by Professor Keith Buchanan, 

on The Distribution of Systems of Farming in Britain gives an introduction 

to, and a detailed description of, the systems shown on the Wall Map. 
Price 1s. (post free) from The Association of Agriculture 





FARM ADOPTION BY POST. Descriptions of eight typical British farms 
offer new aids to teachers. 
Selected on a regional basis, the folders provide interesting contrasts. Each 
includes a photograph of the farm, a county map, a map of fields and 
buildings and details of soil, cropping, livestock, labour, markets, geography 
and history. Progress Reports follow three times a year. 

Price 5s. per farm. Particulars from The Association of Agriculture 





FILM STRIPS. As a complement to the Farm Adoption Scheme, filmstrips 
of seven of the farms are being produced by Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 


Price 16s. 6d. Particulars from The Educational Supply Association Ltd. 
181 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 





FILM ON FARM ADOPTION. Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd, corporate 
members of the Association, have made a film on the Farm Adoption 
Scheme which not only brings vividly to life the contrast between town 
and country but shows the value of agricultural themes in general education. 
The film is entitled The Farm Adoption Scheme, available in 35mm and 
16 mm sound, black and white, running time 15 minutes. Available on free 
loan from Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd, Trade Relations Department, Shell-Mex 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2, or any divisional office of the company. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURE 
238-240 Abbey House, 2 Victoria Street, London, S8.W.1 
DDDD DD DD D9 D9 D9 DD DDD DD D DP LL LK LKLLKKEFLLLKNKREE_ 
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PHILIPS INFRA-RED 
HEATER ATTRACTS 
THE PIGLETS 


It’s the LIGHT that does it! 





(Patent No. 554863) 
EASY WAY 


You can use your own labour at times 
when it can be spared from other work, 
and you will SAVE 
50°, LABOUR, 50°, TIME, 33% COST 


over normal methods of concreting. 








% Our technical services are 
available to you Write 
AT ONCE for full particulars 
and trial gallon 35 - delivered. 


CHEECOL PROCESSES LTD. 

Keeland House, 644 Oxford Road, Reading 
Here are 7 more reasons Telephone: Reading 60821 

why you should invest 

in Philips Infra-Red 
Farrowing Unit :— 








25° more weaners 
raised from. the 
number born 


NCREASINGLY pig- 

breeders everywhere Bacon size reached 
are employing Philips 4-6 weeks sooner 
Infra-Red Farrowing Deaths due to over- 
Unit. This unit, unlike laying eliminated 
some types of‘ered, gives 
light as well as heat — 

7 ’ : Piglets kept warm 
which is extremely im- in fresh air 
portant, since during They grow faster, 
the first 19 hours of its need coe wee to | 
° ° ° ° maintain 00 heat 
life it is only by light , se 

CP aes i nexpensive to buy, 
that the piglet is able to | F economical to run 
trace the source of | 

aaa | Pr.ce complete $9/- 
artificial heat and so }} 
keep close to the heater. 


PHILIPS 


Further details from:— 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED Ro “aS NAMM 2 


Century House: Shaftesbury Avenue: London: W.C.2 si | 
eet AMIN: 


4 Farrowinginwinter 
made profitable 








(no purchase tax) 

















LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS, ETC. 





fi 
- the late Kong George ¥1 Manufactured by 
(LD4328) JOSEPH RANK LTD & ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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“AH, THERE IT IS! 
the 
ELECTRICITY STAND” 


MODERN EQUIPMENT is the key- 
note of this stand. It shows what 


electricity can do to help you in 


“iN SACK” GRAIN DRYING 


“IN SILO”’ GRAIN DRYING 
BARN HAY DRYING - HOISTING 
ELEVATING - CONVEYING 





Included amongst the exhibits is a full size 20-hole in-sack 
grain drying unit of the platform type. An experienced and 
expert staff will be pleased to answer questions and demon- 
strate the equipment at: 


STAND No. 311 


(FIRST FLOOR) 


SMITHFIELD SHOW 
Earls Court, Dec. 7-11 











Exhibit arranged by 


THE BRITISH ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION - 2 SAVOY HILL - LONDON - W.C.2 
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The lowest-priced 
Diesel power 
on Earth 


ee weal a 


U 








=1S 


IESEL 








34 FURROW TRACTOR 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM « ESSEX ° 


\I8/ 
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iqger harvests = 


ws 
Lag % 


for you- 
more food for Britain 


It pays to use 
Fisons Ey Range compounds 
for all your cropping needs 


because the better price you get 


On every acre you farm you can now 
get a far higher yield at lower cost 
than ever before. This applies to every 
kind of soil and every type of crop. 
The way to do it is with Fisons *30° 
Range of Triple Compounds. You make 


| more 


for the higher yield is extra profit on 
the year’s farming. Use Fisons *30° 
Range Compounds to get a fuller crop 
from every acre of your arable and 
grassland. 


look at tise Subsidies! 


Fisons ‘30’ Range sold in England and Wales 


Fisons 37 
£19. 9.0 
£5. 1.6 





Fisons 31 | Fisons 33 | Fisons 35 
£22.7. 6] £23.15.0} £19.10.0 
£4.3. 7| £7. 1.6) £4.13.9 





Gross price per ton 
Govt. Subsidy per ton 


NET CASH 
COST TO YOU 





£18.3.11 £16.13.6| £14.16.3| £14. 7.6 














(These prices are for six-ton lots carriage paid to your station) 


Other Fisons Fertilizers 


Fisons Ground North African Phos- 
phate, 29°, total phosphoric acid. 
Fisons Continental High Grade Basic 
Slag, 18-22°% total phosphoric acid. 








Triple (47°(, soluble P.O,). 
Fisons Superphosphate (Granular or 
Powder), 18-19°% water soluble phos- 
phoric acid. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


Fisons 


RING YOUR FISONS MERCHANT TODAY 
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BEEF STORES IN BRECON 


H. Epmunpbs, B.Sc., and R. GLYNNE JONES, B.Sc., N.D.A. 
Breconshire Agricultural Executive Committee 


Breconshire has for a century and a half specialized in raising beef 
stores, mostly of the Hereford strain, as an ancillary industry to 
sheep. 


HE many discussions which have taken place in recent years on future 
supplies of home-produced beef indicate clearly that much of it must 
come from cattle which are by-products of the milk industry. Beef 
store cattle produced by the fuller development of our hill and marginal 
lands will still play an important role, although subsidiary in point of 
numbers. The unmistakable trend in the past twenty years or so, par- 
ticularly in Wales, has been towards milk production, and there are few 
indications of any tendency to revert to the old system of livestock husbandry. 
Breconshire, which has for 150 years devoted its efforts to rearing beef 
stores of one breed, is therefore rather unusual at the present time. While 
the milk churn is more common there than it was, three-quarters of the 
farmers of the county pin their faith to meat animals. 


Until the second half of the eighteenth century, the hill districts of Brecon- 
shire were populated by the small black Welsh cattle, while the more favoured 
and fertile lowlands supported the heavier, larger-framed Glamorgan Reds 
and Pembrokeshire Blacks. Mixed stocks appeared to prevail. All breeds, 
however, possessed dual-purpose characters. Milk produced in summer 
was converted to butter and cheese, leaving skim milk and whey for calves 
and pigs. Steers were initially used as draught animals, and only after a 
few years’ labour were they sold for fattening. Diversity of purpose was 
therefore the hall-mark of excellence in cattle at that time, and was in keeping 
with a simple, restricted cropping system 


Coming of the Hereford The development of a more elaborate and pro- 

ductive manner of crop husbandry by way of new 
crops, particularly turnips, paved the way for a change in livestock husbandry 
in the county. This was the beginning of a specialization in favour of meat. 
In the neighbouring county of Hereford, the improvement of the native stock 
was begun about 1740 by the Tomkins family and William Galliers ; by the 
end of the century there were other well-known herds of Hereford cattle, 
and it is therefore not surprising that the first official report on the agriculture 
of Breconshire, published in 1794, referred to this breed. The author of the 
report, John Clark, was not, however, enthusiastic about the merits of 
Herefords, which at that time were confined to a few areas only. The 
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Napoleonic wars provided, as wars always do, a spur for greater production, 
and initiated changes that were far reaching, both in crop and animal 
husbandry. The intensification in crop output made available the where- 
withal to support the more specialized Herefords, and so we find in the second 
official report, issued in 1815, that this breed was then predominant. Only 
in the remote hill areas, where environment was still the limiting factor, were 
the Welsh Blacks still in possession of the field. The march of time witnessed 
a policy of blood purification, and in 1845 we read in the first volume of the 
Hereford Herd Book of a famous sire, Sir David, being bred at Newton Farm, 
Brecon. He was born in February 1845, and during his lifetime of approxi- 
mately fifteen years he passed through several herds, one of which was in 
Aberdeenshire. He is reported to have been an inbred animal, but he 
possessed a great constitution, and was not only frequently successful himself 
in the showyard, but left his various owners with many choice specimens of 


the breed. 


Some indication of the numerical importance of Herefords in the present- 
day economy of the county is obtained from records of calves certified for 


subsidy. 


Table 1 


Breeds of Calves Certified for Subsidy 
(June 1949—November 1952) 


Breed Number Percentage 


Hereford ™~ - ee 22,301 74.33 
Shorthorn sis we bi 3,254 10.84 
Hereford x Shorthorn ee 1,958 6.52 


Friesian. . ‘ia : 1,064 3.54 
Ayrshire on re ne 259 0.85 
Other breeds .. as ei 1,176 3.92 


Total .. o 30,012 100.00 


The total number of calves reared during this period was considerably 
greater than the above figures, since in the later stages of the subsidy scheme 
heifer calves were not eligible for grant. 


Success of the Premium Bull Scheme In any area which is largely domi- 

nated by small herds, the economic 
impossibility of every owner possessing his own sire is well appreciated, 
and the use of the communal bull is invariably a feature of cattle management 
under these circumstances. Such a position led to the encouragement of 
the Premium Bull Scheme, the benefits of which, over the past twenty years, 
have been far reaching indeed. Its effect was to bring some of the best bulls 
available within the reach of even the smallest herd, and, therefore, to improve 
the general quality of the calves. 


During this period of thirteen years the number of premiums awarded 
has doubled. In the first nine years there was a swing to Shorthorns, due, 
to a large degree, to the preferential treatment given to milk production in 
the war years. Since that time, however, the tendency on many milk farms 
has been to use Herefords in place of Shorthorns, and so obtain the higher 
price accruing from the sale of a colour-marked calf. 
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Table 2 
No. of Premium Bulls in Breconshire 











NUMBER OF PREMIUMS AWARDED FOR | TOTAL | PERCENTAGE OF 
YEAR —__——\|PREMIUMS| PREMIUMS TO TOTAL NO. OF 


| Hereford | Shorthorn | Other Breeds | BULLS IN SERVICE 








1939 | 28 6 —~ | we I 8.8 


1946 | 46 23 69 13.8 
1948 | 46 26 72 14.4 
1950 | 54 19 75 | 14.5 
1952 | 66 3 - 69 14.5 





Although in the numerical sense the proportion of premium bulls to others 
is fairly high, their effect is even more widespread than the above percentage 
indicates, due to the relatively large numbers of cows they serve, compared 
with those served by the average non-communal bull. No accurate figures 
are available to demonstrate this point, but the number of services of a 
non-communal bull is estimated at between thirty and thirty-five per year. 
The corresponding figures for premium bulls are given in the following table : 


Table 3 
Premium Bull Societies 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


No. of full- and part-time bulls _... ne mp 70 73 69 69 
No. of members, including custodians ee a 750 710 680 598 


No. of females served 
(a) owned by custodians oa ie tg 1,130 903 812 1,005 
(b) owned by members ae a a 3,151 2,670 2,672 3,405 
Total ma 28 4,281 3,573 3,484 4,410 


Average No. of members per society me se 10.7 9.7 9.8 8.5 
Average No. of female cattle per member a 57 5.0 5.1 7.4 
Average No. of females served per bull .. cs 61.1 48.9 50.5 63.9 


Although the number of bulls remained fairly constant, attestation diffi- 
culties resulted in a temporary decline in the number of cows served in 1950 
and 1951. Apart from these years, every premium bull served about twice 
as many females as the average non-communal sire. 


One naturally thinks at this point of the future of premium bulls in relation 
to A.I. Both are essentially communal services, but whether one will 
entirely replace the other is a matter for conjecture. In the case of Hereford 
bulls in this country, the effect so far has been mutually beneficial, for many 
of the best older bulls have been bought for A.I. centres at satisfactory prices. 
This has encouraged many custodians to buy better bulls. Under present 
circumstances, therefore, the pool of newly licensed young bulls is first 
skimmed by the Premium Scheme which, in due course, is itself further 
skimmed to provide the cream for the A.I. service. 


Management Calving usually takes place in spring, and after being suckled 

by their dams throughout the summer, the calves are weaned 
in late October. Steers are either sold at 14-15 months of age, or, more 
commonly, in the following autumn at about 18 months old. Surplus heifers 
are normally disposed of at the same age. Very few cattle, other than 
breeding stock, are kept over the second winter. 
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It has been contended that in these days of high farming costs one calf 
per year per cow is too low an output, and that on farms suitable for a more 
intensive form of production some other system of cattle husbandry should 
be practised. Comparisons of different systems are always a complex 
matter, bound up as they are with soil, climate, labour supplies, commodity 
prices, rental values, and lastly, but by no means least, by the natural incli- 
nations and aptitudes of farmers themselves. But two points should be 
noted. First, the single-suckling system does produce the very best of beef 
calves ; secondly, in this county, store cattle are complementary to, but 
also ancillary to, sheep. In recent years, poultry, certified oats and certified 
potatoes have become increasingly important and, in terms of profitability, 
appear sufficiently attractive for still further expansion. Under such 
circumstances, therefore, a traditional and perhaps low-yielding system of 
cattle husbandry fits in well with the overall economy. 


Management during the summer is very economical of labour but, as now 
practised, the system in winter appears to be the very opposite, and takes up 
an unusually large amount of time. The labour cost is, in fact, dispro- 
portionate to the economic returns. The average marginal or lowland 
farmer winters heifers and steers under one year old (8-9 months at Christ- 
mas), bulling heifers (20-21 months), in-calf heifers (32-33 months), and 
in-calf cows. The youngest group is usually run in two lots, based generally 
on sex, but cccasionally on size. There are therefore five groups of cattle, 
usually housed in buildings whose design and layout are completely unsuitable 
in these days of scarce and costly labour. 


Except for the outmoded buildings, the same conditions in regard to 
feeding difficulties and varying age groups will be found on a milk-producing 
farm, but an examination of the relative returns (') from both types of 


husbandry indicates clearly the unfavourable position occupied by those 


devoted mainly to livestock rearing. 


The Future It is difficult to visualize—at least in the near future—any 

substantial changes that will alter the place that store cattle 
now occupy in the county’s farming economy. In view of the physical land 
features, coupled with the attractive returns from sheep, cattle husbandry 
can be only a subordinate enterprise. 


All this does not imply that there is no place for increased efficiency or 
that no further expansion is possible. Reference has already been made 
to the beneficial influence of the Premium Bull Scheme, but how much 
further improvement can be made, based on eye selection, is a moot point. 
Compared with progeny testing work in milk production, the need for 
recording meat production is not so obvious, since considerable genetic 
improvement can be made, and has been made, by selecting on conformation 
alone. But a time must come when factors such as the growth : age ratio 
and killing-out percentage will be taken into account. At present, however, 
the absence of any organization to record the performance of beef animals 
in this country precludes the possibility of doing much by way of proved 
beef sires. In any case, to obtain the full benefit from a succession of good 
sires it is necessary to ensure that the animals are suitably housed, econo- 
mically fed, and managed at minimum cost. Where applicable, the Live- 
stock Rearing Act affords considerable inducement to improve building 
layout. Apart from this, the general need is to simplify the age structure 
pattern by reducing the number of cattle that have to be fed in their first 
winter. 
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Calves are relatively costly to rear in their first year, and the Cambridge 
experiments(*) indicate clearly that any stinting at this age is bad management. 
Successful wintering is, however, not feasible on many farms, particularly 
those at higher elevations, where the effects of seasonality are keenly felt. 
Summer grass production is adequate to supply enough milk to rear one 
calf well until October, but provision for the *“* hungry gap ” from November 
to April is less easily made. This is a common problem in all hill areas 
throughout the British Isles. Even the Scots did not solve it, but got round 
it by selling their calves at weaning time to the lowland arable farmers, whose 
resources for winter feeding were relatively plentiful. Four years ago the 
Breconians decided rather belatedly to emulate the example of the Scots, 
and after a slow start the venture now looks like establishing itself as a 
feature of our cattle husbandry. It is rather early to prophesy the outcome 
of this change, but, the removal of surplus steers and heifers before their 
first winter and their replacement by more cows appears both feasible and 
desirable. 


Some new Husbandry Problems The move towards earlier selling, small as 

it is at present, has brought to the fore 
certain aspects of husbandry which, in the past, were relatively unimportant. 
Thus the presence of horns (which are undoubtedly a disadvantage in yarded 
cattle) is now deprecated. The strength of this argument has been recognized 
and our Technical Organization Committee has sought the co-operation of 
farmers, veterinary surgeons, auctioneers and trading firms in starting a 
campaign for dehorning calves in the first week of life. The results, so far, 
are very encouraging. The need in the next year or so is for a clearly demon- 
strated preference for such stock on the part of buyers, expressed by way of a 
price premium. This would remove doubts that still exist, although, 
strangely enough, the benefits of horn removal apply with equal force to 
rearers as to buyers. 

Castration prior to sale at 6-8 months old is another new, but rather 
more controversial, point. If performed very early in life, steer calves are 
considered to become less masculine, or less heavy, or both ; if done a 
month or so before selling, the calves receive a check. The policy of no 
action therefore appeals to rearers, but is objected to by buyers. They claim 
that weaning, apart from transit upsets, are some of the unavoidable obli- 
gations they incur, but castration should not be another. The job has to be 
done, but who should do it ? Experience will tell. 

Experience will also decide whether the age of calving of heifers can be re- 
duced from three to two years. By comparison with the dairy breeds, this would 
appear to be possible, and there is some local evidence to suggest that calving 
at two years old is quite feasible, provided the heifers are well grown. Every 
effort is being made to encourage earlier calving, and thereby to reduce 
from 4-4} years to 3-34 years the period of waiting before any income is 
received from heifers, assuming that their progeny are sold at 12 or 18 
months old. If sold at weaning time the return is still quicker. 

Finally, a reference should be made to attestation. Throughout the 
county as a whole, up to 70 per cent of the dairy and rearing herds are free 
from T.B., and on March 1, 1953, Breconshire, together with certain other 
mid-Wales counties, became a free testing area. Total eradication is due to 
begin on March I, 1955. 

References 
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FODDER BEET FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


M. E. CAsTLe, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Department of Animal Husbandry, Veterinary Faculty, 
University of Liverpool 


The acreage of fodder beet in Great Britain has increased rapidly 
in recent years, and, although the crop has mainly been used for 
pig feeding, Danish practice and trials in Britain suggest that it also 
has a place in the feeding of dairy cattle on the small farm. 


equivalent per acre ; an average crop, excluding the tops, can produce 

three, four, and even five times as much starch equivalent per acre as a 
normal crop of oats ('). This fact is known and appreciated in Denmark, 
where a large acreage of fodder beet forms the basis of the winter, and 
often the summer, feeding of Danish dairy cattle. At present, approximately 
90 per cent of all the fodder beet grown in Denmark is for consumption by 
dairy stock. Although this state of affairs is unlikely to occur in Great 
Britain because of the high production that is possible from our grassland, 
it serves to emphasize the important part which the crop can play in the 
feeding of dairy cattle. 

Fodder beet has many properties to recommend it as a cattle food. It 
is extremely palatable to cattle of all ages and has been used successfully 
as an appetizer for sick cattle. The beet is also highly digestible : for 
example, in trials with wethers the digestitility of the organic matter has 
been calculated as 93.6 per cent (?). 


Presuivate BEET is one of the highest producers of dry matter and starch 


Replacing Mangolds_ In cattle feeding trials carried out in this country (3) 

the feeding value of the dry matter of fodder beet was 
found to be a little better than that of mangolds, but for all practical feeding 
puiposes the beet and the mangold dry matters can be considered as 
equal. If, therefore, fodder beet is substituted for mangolds or other roots 
in the rations of dairy stock, it must be done on the basis of the relative 
dry matter content of the two roots. In the trials mentioned above, the dry 
matter content of the mangold and fodder beet was 11.1 and 19.9 per cent 
respectively, and 28 Ib. of the beet was equal to 50 lb. of mangold. The 
greater concentration of the beet, and hence the lower weight to be handled, 
offers a considerable economy in the cost of cleaning and handling the 
root ration. In further feeding trials reported in the same paper, up to 
98 Ib. of fodder beet was successfully fed daily, but such a quantity is far in 
excess of normal and is not to be recommended in general practice. Although 
a cow may eagerly consume as much as 80 Ib. of fodder beet a day, there 
arises at this high level of root feeding the problem of adequately balancing 
the ration. Typical rations for dairy cows in Denmark, including fodder 
beet, have been given by Young (*). These include one ration containing 
90 lb. of fodder beet a day, but although this again indicates the extent to 
which the Danish farmer relies on his root crop for dairy cattle feeding, such 
rations may not be justified economically in this country. A more normal 
ration would include 25-30 lb., and, where a farmer wishes to continue 
growing and feeding roots for his dairy cattle, fodder beet can, with advantage, 
replace the mangold. 


In Denmark it is considered that fodder beet with a dry matter content 
of 17-18 per cent is most suitable for dairy cattle (7). Roots classified as 
fodder sugar beet are within this range : a typical and well-tried variety 
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is Red Otofte. This variety yields particularly well under British conditions, 
is relatively easy to lift, and has a dirt tare only a little higher than that of 
Yellow Globe mangold ('). This latter point is of importance, as some 
varieties of fodder beet carry on them a considerable weight of soil. Before 
feeding, it is wise to clean and chop the beet. 


If, as the results of British trials indicate, fodder beet does not require a 
period of maturation before feeding it to cattle (?), winter feeding plans could 
be much simplified. Mangolds are not normally fed until after Christmas, 
but in the limited trials in this country and on a wide scale in Denmark 
fodder beet has been fed from harvest time onwards. As the beet stores well 
in either clamps or root-houses, it can safely be fed until about the middle 
of the following July, if so desired. In Denmark 40-50 lb. of fodder beet 
per cow is commonly fed up to July, even though the cattle are out at grass. 


Fodder beet can be given to calves from 2 to 3 months old, and it has 
been calculated that they will eat about 2 lb. of roots daily for each month of 
their age (5). The roots should be well cleaned and chopped, especially for 
growing animals which are changing their teeth. 

It has been stated that when fodder beet comprises a high proportion of 
the ration of a dairy cow there may bea slight lowering of the butterfat content 
of the milk (7). At reasonable levels of feeding, however, and where the 
ration is properly balanced for protein, minerals and vitamins,:this should 
not occur. 


Care Necessary in Feeding A number of instances of digestive troubles as 

a result of feeding fodder beet to dairy cattle 
have recently been reported. This disorder appears to be sporadic in 
occurrence, although in one case a number of deaths resulted(*). ‘* Beet 
poisoning,” as it is generally called in Denmark, is a term which describes 


a number of varying types of digestive and metabolic upsets in dairy cattle. 
The different forms of “‘poisoning’”’ are well known in that country, and 
certain elementary precautions are taken to minimize it when feeding fodder 
beet. 

Great stress is laid on the thorough cleaning of the roots before feeding, 
and the removal of as much soil as possible. Otherwise “‘soil’ or “dirt 
poisoning” can occur, especially where large quantities are being fed. This 
is more likely to happen on heavy soil after harvesting in a wet season, and 
it emphasizes the importance of growing a variety of beet with a low dirt 
tare. Electrically-driven root cleaners of various types are quite suitable 
for cleaning the beet, and only rarely is the washing of the beet necessary. 


An equally important precaution which is strongly advised by Danish 
farmers and advisers is that no sudden changes should be made with a ration 
involving fodder beet. If beet is being introduced into a ration for dairy 
cows, this should be done over a period of about ten days by slowly increasing 
the daily root ration. Similarly, any change from a ration containing 
mangolds or swedes to one containing fodder beet should be made over a 
period of about fourteen days. A sudden change, even though the equivalent 
weight of dry matter is being fed, can upset the cattle. If this simple pre- 
caution is taken, the likelihood of digestive trouble is virtually eliminated. 
The reason for the “‘poisoning”’ is not fully understood, as other relatively 
small changes in a feeding programme containing beet have caused similar 
digestive upsets. 


Danish opinion is that the higher the dry matter content of the root (and 
hence the higher its soluble carbohydrate content), the more probable is 
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the chance of a feeding disorder. For this reason, a variety such as Red 
Otofte (18 per cent dry matter) is to be preferred to varieties in the ‘sugar 
beet for fodder” group (for example, Hunsballe, with 20-22 per cent dry 
matter). Because of some unexplained reason, some years appear to be 
much worse than others for outbreaks of “poisoning”. How far this is 
due to the weather and how much to the unbalanced nature of the entire 
ration or sudden changes in feeding routine cannot be accurately assessed. 
The disorder was, however, rather prevalent in Denmark during the war, 
when, as a result of the German occupation, emphasis was on home-produced 
feedingstuffs, and practically no concentrates were imported. 

A root ration consisting of one-third to one-quarter swedes and the 
remainder of fodder beet is commonly fed in Denmark and would seem to 
be a safeguard against digestive upsets. Sprouting roots or decayed, mouldy 
or frozen roots should not be fed under any circumstances. 


Using the Beet Tops It is the normal Danish practice to make full use of 

the fodder beet crop by ensiling the tops or feeding 
them fresh. When it is considered that an average crop of fodder beet tops 
can yield over one ton of dry matter, including almost 4 cwt. of crude protein 
per acre ('), the advantage of using the tops can be appreciated. Whether 
for feeding direct or for making into silage, it is an advantage to keep the 
tops free from soil. When fed to cattle in the autumn, wilting for about one 
week is advisable, and, as an additional safeguard against scouring, 2 oz. of 
chalk can be scattered over each hundredweight of tops. Up to 90 Ib. per 
head per day have been fed with safety, but it is suggested that smaller 
weights than this should normally be used. Feeding should take place after 
the morning milking to avoid the possibility of tainting the milk. 

Very little fodder beet top silage is made as yet in Britain. This type of 
silage is widely made and fed in Denmark, and a typical ration for a dairy 
cow in the winter months would contain 20-50 Ib. of silage per day. 

In view of the fact that fodder beet is such a high producer of starch 
equivalent per acre and that this can be produced and harvested in districts 
of high rainfall where the growing of cereals is risky, it would seem that 
there is a definite place for this crop as a cattle food on the small farm. 
Much has yet to be learned concerning its exact place in dairy cattle rations, 
but in view of both Danish and British experience there is every justification 
for encouraging its production on the intensively managed farm of today. 


The writer wishes to thank Professor H. C. Bendixen of the Veterinary School, Copen- 
hagen, and the many Danish advisers and farmers who supplied information which has 
been used in this article. 
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MAKING BETTER USE OF SILAGE 


T. W. GRIFFITHS, B.Sc. and J. FEATHERSTONE, M.Sc. 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, West Midland Province 


Silage, well made and suitably supplemented, is a useful winter 
feed for both young steers cnd dairy cows. But for the best results 
have the silage analysed carefully and ration it to the nutritional 
needs of the stock. 


meat and milk from home-grown foods, and to this end grass or arable 

silage can be a most important ingredient of the ration on many farms. 
During the last ten years the practice of silage-making has, in fact, increased 
steadily throughout the country, but there have been many instances where 
the results from feeding it in quantity have been far below the farmer’s 
expectations. The reason is usually not hard to find. Silage can vary 
considerably in quality and composition, due to the type of crop, stage of 
growth when cut, type of fermentation, protection from weather, drainage of 
the silo, and so on. If he is to make the best use of silage, therefore, the 
farmer would be well advised to have a sample analysed by the N.A.A:S. 
The nutrition chemist is able to take into consideration not only its general 
characteristics—appearance, texture and smell—but also its moisture 
content, protein content and acidity. With this information, he will be 
able to suggest actual quantities for feeding to dairy cows or young stock, 
either as a substitute for roughage and roots, or, if the quality is good 
enough, in place of the more concentrated production foods. 

A detailed examination of feeding practice using silage was made in a 
recent survey of about thirty dairy farms in the West Midlands. This 
showed that one of the main causes of poor results was that many farmers 
do not weigh silage rations and that their estimates of both weight and dry 
matter content are often wide of the mark. In most cases judgment erred 
on the generous side—occasionally by as much as 50 per cent. Other causes 
could generally be explained by faulty fermentation, which probably affected 


palatability or digestibility, or both. 


() = of the major aims of the food production drive is to produce more 


Feeding Trials in Cheshire During the winter of 1952-53 we conducted 

feeding trials at the Cheshire School of Agri- 
culture with young steers and dairy cows fed on heavy silage rations. The 
four steers used were pedigree Dairy Shorthorns aged between nine and 
eleven months at the start of the trial, which lasted from November 4, 1952, 
to March 24, 1953. They were housed in an open shed and were under good 
stock management. The composition of the daily ration per head during 
the period was : 


30 Ib. silage 
Ist month sie om < 41b. of a mixture of 75 per cent oats 
and 25 per cent calf nuts 


30 Ib. silage 
2nd month ne 26 3 lb. oats for 21 days 
Le 1D... os . 1 Gaye 
3rd, 4th and 5th months 40 Ib. silage 


The silage was fed twice a day, and throughout the trial good oat straw 
was Offered ad lib. The amount of oat straw eaten varied with the dry matter 
content of the silage. 
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The silage was chopped and made in a concrete tower. Fermentation was 
uniformly good, and the average composition of the silage was found to be : 


Dry matter... ws me me me ae .. 24.8 percent 
Crude protein in dry matter .. 4 es ar a ee 


The steers were weighed every twenty-eight days and gained steadily 
during the period of the trial—an average of 1.37 Ib. per day. 


A group of fifteen pedigree Ayrshire cows was used in the dairy cattle 
trial, which lasted for a period of ten weeks from January 18 to March 28, 
1953. The animals were housed during the entire period, being turned out 
for exercise in the yard every morning for ten to fifteen minutes only. They 
were milked twice a day, at approximately 6.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. At the 
start of the trial the cows had been in milk for an average of 100 days (range 
62-142 days) and were yielding (on average) well over three gallons of milk. 
The health of the group during the trial was good, with the exception of one 
animal which suffered from swollen hocks. They were fed according to the 
following scheme : 


60 Ib. silage 


Maintenance and the first two gallons 5 lb. hay 
7 lb. of a mixture of 90 per cent oats, 


10 per cent fishmeal* 
{" lb. of a mixture of 77 per cent oats, 


10 percent fishmeal and 13 percent 
groundnut cake 


Over three gallons oi re 34 lb. purchased dairy cake per gallon 


Third gallon 


The silage was given three times a day—after morning milking, about 
mid-morning, and again after evening milking. Concentrates were fed 
during milking, but because the quantities were assessed by measure and not 
by weighing a slight error of feeding occurred, as mentioned below. 


The silage consisted of an arable mixture of oats and vetches, unchopped 
but well made in a pit. Samples were taken for analysis at frequent intervals 
during the trial and the average composition was : 


Dry matter .. - oe 18.5 per cent 
Crude protein in dry matter a ae a 


The cows were officially recorded and milk yields were well maintained 
throughout the trial. Total daily production dropped from an average of 
530 Ib. per day to 427 Ib. (1.9 per cent per week), and during the trial the 
milk produced by the group amounted to 3,313 gallons at 4 per cent butter 
fat. Each cow was weighed after morning milking on two successive days 
at the beginning, halfway through, and at the end of the trial. The average 
weight per cow was 9 cwt. 54 Ib. at the beginning and 9 cwt. 50 Ib. at the 
end of the trial. 


Careful records were kept of all the food fed to the group : the average 
daily ration of silage actually worked out at about 67 Ib. Considerably 
more dairy cake was fed to the cows yielding over three gallons than is 
required according to the standards, but in spite of this, the heavier yielding 
cows tended to lose weight, while cows giving under three gallons tended to 
gain. Further, when a rough check on March 5 revealed that considerably 
more than 60 Ib. of silage was being fed per day to each cow, the average 








“* The fishmeal was withdrawn from this mixture on March 5, because the silage proved 
to be of better quality than had been estimated. 
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ration was reduced from 73 lb. to 56 1b. The result of this reduction was a 
noticeable fall in the milk yield of every cow. 


Analysis and Feeding Value of Silage One of our objects in carrying out 

these trials was to attempt to cor- 
relate analytical figures with actual feeding results. From a study of 
numerous digestibility trials the starch equivalent of well-made grass silage 
is generally taken to be about 50 per cent of the dry matter, and the protein 
equivalent about 55 per cent of the crude protein, as determined in the 
laboratory. The feeding value of arable silage will usually be rather lower 


than this. 

To arrive at an estimate of the feeding value of the silage used in these 
trials, we constructed a balance sheet, having on the one side the theoretical 
requirements of the animals, and, on the other, the nutrients provided by 
the foods eaten, both sets of figures being expressed in the same terms. 
Working on these lines, the silage fed to the growing cattle had a calculated 
starch equivalent of 13.5 (54.5 per cent of the average dry matter content) 
and a protein equivalent of 2.08 (59.2 per cent of the average crude protein 
content). These results were rather better than one would ordinarily assume 
from analysis figures, and they show that silage can be a very useful major 
item of diet for yearling stirks making steady growth. 

On the other hand, the balance sheet compiled in respect of the dairy cows 
gave rather disappointing S.E. and P.E. figures for the silage : 


Starch equivalent 7.29 (39.4 per cent of the average dry matter) 
Protein equivalent 0.77 (32.6 per cent of the average crude protein) 


With well-made arable silage, the figures would be expected to be about 


45 per cent of the average dry matter and 55 per cent of the average crude 


protein. The low figures here may perhaps be accounted for by the fact 
(1) that the requirements of S.E. and P.E. for the third and fourth gallons 
are higher than the standard allowances taken in the calculation; and 
(2) that the highest yielding cows received rather more cake than required 
in theory, and therefore it could be argued that this overfeeding resulted in 
some wastage or loss of efficiency in food utilization. The latter, however, 
is not in accord with the fact that those cows actually lost weight over the 
period of the trial, nor with the observation that when the silage allowance 


was reduced a fall in milk yield followed. 


Satisfactory Results These trials have shown that very satisfactory live- 

weight gains can be obtained by feeding silage at the 
rate of 30-40 lb. per head per day to young stock 9-15 months old; and, 
further, that dairy cattle milk well on heavy silage rations (60-70 Ib. per head) 
supplemented by a high proportion of home-grown concentrates. They 
confirm that silage is difficult to ration accurately in practice, but that in 
spite of its varying composition and the difficulties consequent upon this 
fact, the effort to ration silage quantitatively in relation to the nutritional 
needs of the animal is well worth while. 

Although the trials appear to indicate that the nutritive value of silage is 
better for growth than for milk production, it is felt that further work 
involving strict individual rationing by weight should be undertaken—it is 
hoped that we shall be able to do it this winter. 


The writers wish to acknowledge their appreciation of the valuable assistance of the 
Principal and staff of the Cheshire School of Agriculture, Reaseheath, Nantwich. 
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THE ROLE OF MCPA IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF PERMANENT PASTURE 


H. P. ALLEN, B.Sc., Ph.D., and W. OCHILTREE, B.Sc. 
Plant Protection Research Station, Fernhurst, Surrey 


The renovation of permanent pasture has a considerable contri- 
bution to make in the campaign for increased food production, 
and the control of weeds is an essential preliminary to getting a 
better sward by fertilizer treatment and good general management. 


T the present time the Government’s 60 per cent plus campaign for 
A increased food production is in full swing, and more and more is being 

asked of our agricultural land, both arable and grass. Much of the 
10 million or so acres at present under pernianent pasture is, or should be, 
the subject of improvement. A fair amount of such pasture must come 
under the plough, but a considerable acreage, while not suitable for ploughing 
up and reseeding is nevertheless well worth improvement by renovation 
techniques—drainage, the use of lire and fertilizers, and superficial pasture 
cultivations, and, more recently, the hormone-type selective weed-killer. 


On much of the under-productive but not easily ploughable permanent 
pasture weed problems are sometimes very serious. True enough, weeds 
may be reduced by good grassland management, but that can be an extremely 
slow process. It is in such circumstances that the judicious introduction of 
MCPA and 2,4-D into a grassland renovation programme scores over the 
older method of “‘ cut and come again”. 


“It is a basic principle of grassland management,” state Halliday and 
Templeman ('), “ that if useful grasses and legumes are encouraged the weeds 
are automatically reduced. Conversely, if the weeds are suppressed the 
growth of useful plants is encouraged.” It is not enough merely to kill the 
weeds; the grasses (that is, the better feeding grasses) must be nurtured 
and encouraged to spread, and likewise the legume content of the sward 
must be brought into correct balance with the grasses. These objects may 
be obtained only by the correct use of lime and fertilizers and good grassland 
management, but the removal of weeds is a most necessary part of the scheme. 


Benefits from Spraying Any farmer who is about to use MCPA on his 
pasture for the first time is sure to be very interested 
in the material benefits which may accrue as a result of weed suppression. 
He will certainly be most anxious to know whether or not any decrease in 
pasture productivity may follow chemical weeding with this hormone 
weed-killer. The details given below are reassuring on this point. 


During 1946-47, from nine centres, Halliday and Templeman obtained an 
average yield increase in dry matter of 5 cwt. per acre of useful herbage, cut 
for hay in June 1947, from buttercup-infested fields treated with MCPA the 
previous autumn. The buttercup population was greatly reduced and the 
clover stand very slightly depressed by the application of MCPA sodium salt 
at 2 Ib. acid equivalent per acre. Plots treated with MCPA at the same rate 
in the spring of 1947 and cut in June of that year showed very little yield 
increase, naturally enough because in that short time, though the buttercups 
had been largely eliminated, the grasses had not had time to take their place. 
A summary of these results is given in Table 1. 
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Table 1 


Average Yields (cwt. D.M. per acre) on Fields treated with MCPA (a) in Autumn 1946, 
and (b) in Spring 1947. Both cut for Hay in June 1947. 





MCPA AppPlLICATION (/b./acre active acid equivalent) 





Autumn Spring 


s i 3s 1-3 











19.0 1838 | 19.4 
7.0 19 | 20 


Total useful herbage 


Buttercups 


Clover 2.8 06 =| «= «#03 





Effect of MCPA on Clovers In considering the effect of MCPA on clover 

in the spring treatment, attention must again 
be drawn to the short interval between spray treatment and hay-cut—a matter 
of only a few weeks. A reduction in the clover is indeed suggested by the 
results of the spring application given in the table above, but a glance at the 
autumn application figures shows how the recovery of clover takes place 
when cutting is delayed for a few months. The position is obviously 
affected by the treatment of the pasture following spraying, in that putting a 
field up for hay soon after weed-killer treatment delays the growth of the 
clover owing to stronger competition from the grass. A sound grazing 
policy greatly speeds the recovery of the clovers. 

The effect of MCPA on clovers in grazed pastures was also one of the 
problems studied in one hundred and five demonstration trials laid down by 
Plant Protection Ltd. in conjunction with Imperial Chemical Industries in 
1950 and 1951. Before discussing the clover question, however, some des- 
cription of this work is necessary. The object of the trial series was twofold. 


1. To demonstrate the practical application of MCPA on permanent pasture with 
ordinary low-volume sprayers. 

2. To seek information concerning the length of time for which the weed-killer effect 
persists under normal grassland farming conditions. 


Because weed-killing is considered to be only one facet of a general grassland 
renovation programme on most of the trial demonstration sites, the pasture 
fertilizer requirements prior to the application of the MCPA were met. 
Sites were chosen on permanent pastures which, though not suitable for 
ploughing, were in need of renovation. Most of the pastures were grazed 
following treatment ; relatively few were put up for hay. 

On most sites a simple layout was used to give three treatments : 


MCPA plus fertilizer oa re .. lLacre 


- 
2. MCPA alone ri Pt Aye os Laer 
3. Untreated .. 7 ie F .. remainder of field 


In some instances a fourth treatment was included—namely, “ Fertilizers 
only”. Some sites were treated with MCPA in one season only (1950 or 
1951) and others in two successive seasons (1950 and 1951). 

Fertilizer rates varied according to estimated requirements, but general 
recommendations were 23-4 cwt. per acre of a complete fertilizer containing 
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12 per cent N, 12 per cent P,O;, 15 per cent K,O and/or 1-3 cwt. “‘Nitro- 
Chalk”. 

MCPA sodium salt liquid was used throughout the trial series at a standard 
rate of 14 lb. acid equivalent in 6 gallons of water per acre. In a very few 
instances a rate of 3 Ib. per acre was used, principally against bulbous 
buttercup. 

Table 2 continues the story of the effect of MCPA on wild white clover. 
Figures represent the percentage reduction, compared with clover on untreated 
plots. 

Table 2 


Effect of MCPA, at 14 lb. Acid Equivalent per acre, on Clover 
(mainly wild white clover) 








AVERAGE DEGREE OF CLOVER REDUCTION IN 





Sites SPRAYED 


| Summer 1950 | Spring 1951 | Summer 1951 | Autumn 1952 





per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1950 only = a 14 7 16 3 
1950 and 1951 , 4 23 28 16 
1951 only ir os 13 +1 

i.e., slight 

increase 





The above figures tell the story fairly clearly. They show that after a 
comparatively slight check in the season of spraying, the clover has almost 
completely recovered by the end of the following season—that is, within 
18 months. Spraying in two successive years gave a greater check, but 
there was considerable improvement a year after spraying. Clover recovery 
is most certainly a question of sward management. 


Much has been written about the reduction of clover following treatment 
of a sward with hormone selective weed-killers like MCPA. Some confused 
thinking is not unnatural in the circumstances because seedling clover or 
newly established clover in a young ley are very much more susceptible than 
established clovers in permanent pasture. For this reason recommendations 
for pasture spraying are for the moment largely confined to permanent 
swards. The foregoing results will, it is hoped, help to put this question of 
clover susceptibility in a clearer perspective, and, taken in conjunction with 
the results in Table 1, reassure farmers that the inclusion of MCPA in a 
pasture renovation scheme will be of undoubted benefit. 


The trial series described here yielded no information connecting sus- 
ceptibility of clovers with time of application. In the November 1950 
issue of this JOURNAL Willis’s results suggested that early-season applications 
of MCPA do more damage to clover than late treatments (?). 


Long-term Effects of MCPA on Weeds The short-term effects of MCPA 
of Permanent Pasture and 2,4-D on pasture weeds has 

already been discussed in_ this 
JOURNAL (3). The I.C.1./Plant Protection trial demonstrations take the 
work a stage further, and the longer-term effects on some of the main weeds 
of permanent swards are shown and discussed below. In the tables the 
figures represent the average degree of weed control on the treated plots, 
computed from results from individual sites. Figures are expressed as 
percentage reduction of weed infestation. 
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Table 3 


Control of Creeping Buttercup (Ranunculus repens) 





AVERAGE DEGREE OF WEED CONTROL IN 
SiTes SPRAYED $$ —____ — 
Summer 1950 | Spring 1951 Summer 1951 Autumn 1952 








per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1950 only be ee 65 66 80 | 88 
1950 and 1951 ia 68 66 89 98 
1951 only 4S ie 80 80 





Spraying with MCPA gave excellent control for at least two seasons 
after treatment. Spraying in two successive seasons gave final results only 
slightly superior to those obtained from spraying in one season. The best 
time for spraying appears to be before flowering, although some control of 
creeping buttercup may be achieved at almost any time during the growing 
season. Similar results were obtained with crowfoot buttercup (Ranunculus 
acris). 


Bulbous buttercup (Ranunculus bulbosus) is more resistant to MCPA. On 
some sites the aerial growth was killed, on others it was only damaged, and 
generally there was a heavy regrowth of the weed in the spring following 
treatment. MCPA at 3 Ib. acid equivalent per acre was applied on two sites 
and the plots were harrowed one month after spraying to pull out some of 
the damaged plants and their bulbs with them. Even this technique gave 
only partial control. 


Table 4 


Control of Creeping Thistle (Cirsium arvense) 








AVERAGE DEGREE OF WEED CONTROL IN 


SiTes SPRAYED — 
Summer 1950 Summer 1951 | Autumn 1952 








per cent per cent per cent 
1950 only Es ue 54 62 94 
1950 and 1951 ea, Vl 83 98 
1951 only bea a 37 79 





There was an all-round suppression of the weed. Spraying in two 
successive seasons gave the greatest kill, but a very good commercial control 
was obtained by one spraying, and this persisted through 1952. 


All spraying specifically against creeping thistle was carried out when the 
thistle buds were about to break, and this gave excellent results. On sites 
sprayed earlier in the year to kill buttercups the control of thistles was 
generally poor. 


Comparison of the figures in Tables 5 and 6 will show that following 
the 1950 application the cut rushes died sooner, but in the long run there 
was very little difference between cutting and not cutting. For the best 
results with cut rushes, an interval of a few weeks should be left between 
cutting and spraying so that some regrowth takes place. 
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iabie 5 
Common Rush (Juncus communis)—Cut before Treatment 





AVERAGE DEGREE OF WEED CONTROL IN 


Sites SPRAYED i — 
Summer 1950 | Spring 1951 | Summer 1951 | Autumn 1952 











per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1950 only a ag 50 73 63 91 
1950 and 1951 Re 51 50 97 94 
1951 only a ar 65 77 





Table 6 
Common Rush (Juncus communis)—Uncut 





AVERAGE DEGREE OF WEED CONTROL IN 


Sites SPRAYED = - —— - - 
Summer 1950 | Spring 1951 | Summer 1951 | Autumn 1952 





per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1950 only ae a 20 60 71 75 
1950 and 1951 a 57 60 67 96 
1951 only e eo 48 81 





On the showing of these tables little was gained by spraying cut rushes 
twice (see “‘Autumn’”’ 1952 figures in Table 5), but there was a gain from 
spraying the uncut rushes in two successive seasons (see ““Autumn’”’ 1952 


figures in Table 6). However, these figures were taken from comparatively 
few sites, so further trials are needed to establish this point. 

The hard rush (Juncus inflexus) is more resistant to MCPA than the 
common rush, and further trials are being carried out to compare cutting 
and spraying with spraying only, together with various times of application. 

Ragwort (Senecio jacobaea) in any quantity was only found on three 
sites, and one of these was later discarded. From general experience on 
these and other experiments it appears that spraying in two seasons is 
needed. The best time appears to be in summer rather than spring. The 
seedling stage of this weed appears moderately resistant to MCPA, but good 
results have been obtained on ragwort plants in the rosette stage. Ragwort, 
of course, is poisonous to cattle and horses. It is wise to keep cattle out 
of the field for some days after spraying, since the effect of the spray may 
make the dying plants more palatable to stock. 


No yield records were taken but on the whole fertilizer effects appeared 
to be normal. Nitrogen, in particular, had a very marked effect in some 
cases. 


Discussion The main broad-leaved weeds of permanent pasture include 

buttercup, creeping and other thistles, rushes (common, hard 
and jointed), ragwort, horsetail, docks, knapweed, plantains, daisy, dandelion, 
hawkbits and many others. The trial demonstrations described above covered 
only a few of these weeds, but they have shown that creeping buttercup, 
crowfoot buttercup, creeping thistle, common rush and even ragwort may 
be reduced by MCPA under a wide variety of soil, climatic and manage- 
ment conditions. The effect of one MCPA application at 14 Ib. acid 
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equivalent per acre on the above selected weeds persisted for at least two 
years after spraying. 

Whether it is worth while spraying in two successive seasons (except for 
ragwort, where it should be routine) depends on the amount of regrowth of 
the weeds in the spring after the first spraying. 


Established wild white clover suffers some check from MCPA, particularly 
if sprayed in successive years ; but it recovers fairly rapidly provided sward 
management favours clover development. Grazing following spraying is 
more conducive to clover recovery than cutting for hay. 

Fertilizer treatment is an integral part of pasture renovation, without 
which the application of hormone weed-killers is of little use. Fertilizers 
stimulate the grasses and help them to fill in the gaps left by dead weeds. 


On a few of the demonstration trials an assessment was made of the effect 
of MCPA treatment on the grass constituents of the sward. MCPA was 
found to have little or no effect on the growth or balance of the various grass 
species found in typical old permanent pastures. The weed-killer can 
remove many valueless weeds from a sward. The quality of that sward, 
however, must depend on the fertilizer and general management which it 
receives. 

As has been mentioned, the trials described in this article were carried 
out using the sodium salt of MCPA. Within the last twelve months a new 
salt of MCPA, potassium salt, has been the subject of extensive field trials 
and has been found to possess weed-killing properties closely similar to those 
of MCPA sodium salt when used at the same rate of active ingredient (that is, 
active acid equivalent). The new potassium salt has the merit of being 
more concentrated than the sodium salt, in that 1 gallon of the chemical 
contains a larger amount of MCPA active acid. 
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SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Agriculture Group 
FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
1954 

January 18 Economics of Crop Protection Mr. F. G. ORDISH 
February 8* The Production and Use of 

Fertilizers—Some Current 

Trends and Problems Dr. E. M. CROWTHER 


February 15 = Allethrin Mr. K. F. GooDWIN BAILEY and | 
Dr. M. ELLIoTr 


February 16 Antibiotics in Animal Feeding Dr. K. L. ROBINSON 


*Jubilee Memorial Lecture. 
Full particulars from the Gen. Sec., 56 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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A SERVICE CRATE FOR PIGS 


MICHAEL J. MANNERS, B.Sc., N.D.A. 
School of Agriculture, University of Nottingham 


Mr. Manners describes the design and method of using a cheap 
and easily constructed service pen for pigs which has proved 
successful at the Nottingham University farm. 


herds over the mating of large boars and small gilts, and small boars and 

large sows, because often there are too few breeding females in the herd 
to justify the expense of keeping more than one boar. Consequently, early in 
his life a boar will be expected to serve many sows much larger than himself, 
then later on the problem will be that he is too heavy for the gilts that are 
coming into the herd. If the size of the herd is such that more than one 
boar can be kept, the problem of mating gilts can, of course, be solved by 
using a young boar. However, in most pig herds there must often be 
occasions when an old boar of proven merit could, with advantage, be used 
more widely if some way of overcoming the incompatibility in size between 
himself and maiden gilts could be found. 

The necessity for serving a small gilt with a mature boar is more likely 
to present the stockman with difficulties than the mating of a large sow with 
a small boar, since in the first case the gilt may not be able to bear the weight 
of the boar sufficiently long for satisfactory service, if at all. There is a risk, 
too, that the gilt will be lamed. 


Prreras over are continually arising in small, self-contained pig-breeding 
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High density straw bales placed on either side of the gilt to take some 
of the weight of the boar can be of considerable help in cases like this ; but 
even so the gilt tends to move forward and results are often poor. In 
addition, the pick-up baler, which is gaining in popularity nowadays, does 
not produce a suitable bale for this purpose. Frequently the only solution 
to the problem is to allow the gilt to grow bigger before serving her. This 
wastes time and can lead to the gilt becoming over-fat. With Large White 
pigs, the usual time for service is at about eight to nine months old. If 
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served then, they will farrow down at about one year old, and this fits in 
well with the programme of a herd where sows are normally farrowed in 
batches—for example, in March and September. 

Several problems would be solved if a satisfactory service crate could be 
constructed, but little reference seems to have been made to them in recent 
literature on pig breeding. The crate which we eventually made at Sutton 
Bonington for £8 works very well and should be suitable for Large White 
pigs in general. It is important that a service crate should work satisfactorily 
first time so that the boar will not take a dislike to it, and therefore the 
dimensions will possibly be of interest to pig farmers who may be conside1ing 
the construction of such a crate. 


Constructional Details The frame was constructed of 14 inch x # inch 

channel-iron, and was welded at the joints. The 
internal measurements—which are the most important feature—were 2 feet 
wide X 5 feet 6 inches long x 3 feet 9 inches high. The materials we used 
were mainly those which first came to hand, and wood or metél or any 
combination of the two would probably be satisfactory, provided that a 
rigid structure is made. 

The sides of the crate were boarded up completely but the door 
at the front was made in the form of a grille which slides up and 
down in the grooves of the channel-iron. Originally this part was also 
boarded up, but it was found that the gilt could not easily be induced to go 
in. The grille construction enables her to see out of the crate and probably 
gives her the impression that there is a way out at the front. 
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Fig. 1 
Side elevation 
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Resting on the top end of the two ramps is a solid board, which slides in 
grooves in the channel-iron and prevents the gilt from trying to jump out. 
The ramps themselves are of elm board, }inch x 4 feet 3 inches x 4}-6 inches, 
and are strengthened by a | inch x } inch steel strip which is screwed to the 
underside. The device for supporting the ramps at the rear end can be seen 
in the illustration on p. 418 ; it is easy to adjust but rather complicated in 
design. The ramps on either side of the crate must be strongly con- 
structed and the space between them sufficiently wide for the gilt to walk 
in without difficulty. If there is any gap between the ramp and the gilt, 
there is a risk that the boar’s forefeet may slip between. To avoid this, it is 
advisable to have several ramps of different widths. Where a gilt stands 
badly—for example, with its back arched—service can be made easier by 
digging away 4 inches of soil at the rear end of the crate so that the boar’s 
hind feet are at a lower level than those of the gilt. 

The crate could also be used for a small boar and a large sow, in which 
case narrower ramps on each side would be necessary, as well as a removable 
ramp at the rear of the crate for the boar to stand on. 


| GAP SUITABLE FOR A NORMAL- 
13° SIZED NINE-MONTH-OLD GILT 
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Fig. 2 
Plan of the ramps 


Using the Crate The chief problem in the use of the service crate is to get 

the gilt to go inand stayin. Pigs are notoriously awkward, 
and if driven in they will do their best to escape as sopn as possible. It is 
therefore a good idea to let the gilts get used to the service crate two or three 
weeks before it is intended to serve them. The crate can be put inside the 
exercising pen and, if a little meal is sprinkled inside, the gilts will soon 
overcome their suspicions and enter the crate. 

If the following technique is used, little difficulty should be experienced 
in the use of the crate. First, the gilt is driven into Pen B, which is made 
by swinging door C back to the position shown in Fig. 3. She does not 
generally enter the crate at this stage. Pen B is boarded in completely by 
the door, solid hurdles, the wall of the building and the service crate, and 
consequently the only means of escape apparent to the gilt is the grille at 
the front end of the crate. At this point the boar is brought out into the 
yard (Pen A). He naturally goes to the front end of the crate (this being 
the only place from which he can see the gilt) and “‘calls”’ to the gilt. This 
causes her to enter the crate. To prevent her from backing out a small board 
is pushed through the crate behind the hocks ; if necessary, this can be left 
in. The gilt may occasionally manage to scramble out over the board after 
one or two attempts, but as a rule it is sufficient to keep her in for the short 
time required. Two men are needed to do the job successfully—one to fetch 
the boar and the other to see that the gilt remains in the crate. 
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Once the gilt is in the crate, the door C is moved to position 1 and the 
boar is driven into Pen B. The gilt rarely tries to back out at this juncture. 
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WALL OF PEN 


Fig. 3 
Plan showing layout of pens and service crate at the Nottingham School of Agriculture 
The technique of using the crate is just as important as the design of the crate itself, and 
in this connection the writer wishes to record his thanks for the valuable aid given by Mr. C. 
Culpin, the herdsman in charge of the University herd of Large White pigs, in designing 
the layout described. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURE 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


JOAN Bostock 
Editor, Farm Adoption Scheme, Association of Agriculture 


Urban understanding of rural life and of the imporiance of Britain’s 
farming is growing apace by the work of such bodies as the 
Association of Agriculture. 


HE Association of Agriculture owes its origin to the lessons of the 
war and to the enthusiasm of a group of enlightened people. Feeling 
strongly that the existence and well-being of these islands depended 
literally, and morally, on a proper appreciation of the agricultural industry 
and of the rural way of life, this group set out in 1947 to bridge the gulf 
between town and country. Financed by voluntary subscription, it held no 
partisan views and had no objects beyond its own ideals—ideals which soon 
earned for it acceptance as a “‘charity”’. 

The Association was free to choose its own approach in so far as its funds 
would allow and, in a world ridden by propaganda, found it wiser to turn 
its back on the temptations of mass appeal. Instead, it selected the uni- 
versity, the training college, the school and the youth hostel and, by giving 
to teachers and young people a wider understanding of the countryside, 
hoped to touch the rising generation. Working ina kind of ‘“‘no-man’s-land” 
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between the Ministries of Education and Agriculture, the Association has 
come, in the seven years of its existence, to be recognized as an important 
educational body. Its independent status has not been a disadvantage, and 
its work has received not only the co-operation of universities and directors 
of education, but the blessing of government departments. 


Through its programme, the Association can now boast of direct contact 
with over four thousand teachers in all parts of the United Kingdom, and can 
safely claim to influence nearly a quarter of a million schoolchildren. How 
have these contacts been made and what is the programme ? 


Courses and Lectures on Rural Life In the early days, when the Association 

was feeling its way, its main activity 
was the organization of courses and conferences for teachers on rural and 
agricultural subjects. It also issued a monthly Review, designed to keep 
members and educationists in touch with its. work, and with current agricul- 
tural practice and literature. The courses attracted wide interest and soon 
earned for the Association a very definite goodwill. 


As the years went by and its influence ani standing grew, the Association 
became a little bolder. The courses sought to cover a wider range of 
subjects and tempted teachers, by way of geography and history, to study 
their agricultural background. This “back-door” approach served its 
purpose, and courses on “ Rural Social History ” and “‘ Geography and Food 
Resources” soon gained in popularity over the more conventional agricultural 
subjects. Since 1948, fifty-five courses for teachers have been arranged in 
places as far apart as Cardiff, Filey and St. Andrews. Lectures have ranged 
from ‘‘ Education and the Rural Heritage ’’ to “‘ Literature and the Land ”’, 
from ‘‘ Country Housekeeping under Three Queens ”’ to “ The History of 
Trees in Britain’’, and speakers have been drawn from universities, farm 
institutes, government departments, the world of journalism and literary 
circles. Visits have been paid to farms and forests, to agricultural shows 
ana agricultural colleges. Moteover, the tide has definitely turned. 
Education authorities do not merely “‘tolerate’”’ the work of the Association ; 
they now co-operate and even ask the Association to arrange their courses 
for them. This is indeed a big step forward. 


Encouraged by its success in the teaching world, the Association is now 
looking beyond the teacher to the industrialist, to the domestic food producer 
and to the youth hosteller. Particular progress has been made with the 
Youth Hostels Association. Courses (five in the last year) are now being 
arranged at selected centres, and cyclists and hikers are being made in- 
creasingly aware of the countryside around them. This is an unrivalled 
opportunity to influence a whole new section of Britain’s youth, and, con- 
sidering the number of hostels to be found up and down the country, it is a 
field with very far-reaching possibilities. 


The Farm Adoption Scheme Courses have not been the Association’s only 

interest. During the last two years it has 
begun to develop and expand, and a new venture has been launched. Ina 
further attempt to make the countryside a living reality for the children of 
the towns, and to bring home to village schools the diversity of British agri- 
culture, a series of stories has been written. These stories set out to describe 
typical farms in widely differing regions and seek to bring to the classroom 
itself something of the atmosphere of our farming. Schools, colleges and 
university departments are now able to “adopt” any of eight farms and 
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follow their activities throughout the seasons. The titles of these farms will 
serve to illustrate just how varied are the farming systems covered : 


A fruit and hop farm in Kent 

A cattle and sheep-rearing farm in Shropshire 

A cropping and feeding farm in East Perthshire 
A dairy farm in Somerset 

A mixed farm on the Yorkshire Wolds 

A small mixed farm in West Wales 

A milk and beef farm in Northamptonshire 

A hill sheep farm in the Western Highlands 


POND wn 


This scheme gives students an opportunity to learn from a real example 
the actual details of fields, cropping, livestock, water, soil, labour, implements, 
local history, geology and agricultural practice. In addition, a county map, 
an Ordnance Survey map, a plan showing the layout of the buildings, and 
a large photograph are provided in each case to illustrate the story. This is 
something that has not been done before. 


By “adopting” a farm, the teacher and his class forge a direct link with 
the problems of the land, both personal and practical. In other words, 
what was once a vague conjecture now becomes a definite picture. In this 
way, geography lessons assume a new interest, trends in rural history are 
more easily followed and biology and nature studies, even if conducted from 
the blackboard, have a realistic background. 


Farm Adoption seems to have filled a definite gap. Schools and colleges, 
where there are enthusiastic teachers, now have something tangible to work 
with. Before this, it was often hard for them to conjure up the rural scene. 
It is encouraging that in less than eighteen months over 700 enrolments stand 
in the records of the Association, many of them university departments and 
teachers’ training colleges. Public, grammar, secondary modern and primary 
schools have all responded, and enthusiasm is still growing, showing that this 
has not been just a passing phase. 

Visual aids of other kinds have followed. The preparation of maps and 
filmstrips has received the Association’s support, and it is hoped that these 
will prove a useful complement to the Farm Adoption Scheme. A simplified 
agricultural map now seeks to show, with seven major divisions, where our 
principal farming systems lie ; a set of filmstrips, portraying the different 
farms already studied in the Scheme, brings these farms to life even more 
realistically and offers us a wealth of further detail. 


These are the things the Association of Agriculture is trying to do and 
these are the tools it is prepared to put into the hands of any interested 
teacher. It is confidently hoped that the work which is being done to raise 
rural studies beyond the status of a Cinderella will continue to gain 
momentum. It will not be the fault of the Association if it does not. 


A film entitled ‘‘ The Farm Adoption Scheme ’’, showing the scheme in action, has been 
made by Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., and may be obtained on free loan from the company’s 
Trade Relations Department, Shell-Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2, or from any 
divisional office. It is available in 35mm. and 16mm. sound, black and white, and runs for 


15 minutes. 





TURKEY TALK 


W. J. S. FORDYCE 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, Eastern Province 


Turkeys have become increasingly popular with the general farmer 
since the end of the war. The recent conference at Norwich pro- 
vided some interesting views on present trends in breeding, rearing 
and marketing. 


50 per cent, and breeders have had a reasonably good market, but 

this year’s all-round drop in poultry prices may forecast a period of 
recession. This opinion was expressed by Mr. G. E. Reddaway, Provincial 
Poultry Adviser, N.A.A.S., Eastern Province, speaking at Norwich on 
September 28. ‘* In the past, when meat was short,” he said, “‘ there was 
much more incentive to buy poultry of all kinds, but now this shortage has 
largely disappeared, the price factor will in future figure more prominently 
in the minds of British housewives.”” He was sure that fertility and 
hatchability problems ought to be closely studied. The size of the bird to 
be marketed is also important, as the future seems to indicate an increasing 
demand for the moderate sized bird. Broad-breasted birds, although popular, 
tend to develop infertility problems, and Mr. Reddaway recommended 
breeders to aim at depth as well as breadth when considering their plans 
for the future. If strains could be developed where the stags and hens are 
of a matching size, it would also be a good thing for the industry. He paid 
a warm tribute to the work of the British Turkey Federation in their en- 
deavours to develop the sales of turkey meat all the year round, but he hoped 
nevertheless that nothing would be done to discourage the special interest 


D sre the past two years our turkey population has increased by 


shown by the British public in buying turkeys at Christmas time. 


American Methods Professor G. T. Klein, University of Massachusetts, 

spoke on turkey production in America. The size 
of the industry in the U.S.A. can be gauged by the fact that it is not uncommon 
to see flocks of Broad-breasted Bronze turkeys, numbering between 30 and 
40,000, on free range. As much as 5 lb. of turkey meat is consumed per 
head annually. At present the Bronze bird is still the most popular, but it 
is rapidly losing ground to the white breeds. Small turkeys suitable for 
roasting are regularly on sale in most shops, and even half turkeys are easily 
obtained. The large chain of cold storage plants and nation-wide trans- 
portation systems, using refrigerated vehicles, simplifies distribution prob- 
lems and enables birds to be on sale all the year round. In Professor Klein’s 
home state of Massachusetts, however, over 75 per cent of all turkeys are 
sold direct from farmers to consumers, the latter usually collecting the birds 
straight from the farm cold store. 


Discussing diseases, Professor Klein said that blackhead problems are 
still prevalent. Most breeders seem to wait until the first symptoms of the 
disease appear in the flock before starting treatment. Swine erysipelas is 
also sometimes experienced in the flocks close to marketing time, when even 
small losses are extremely expensive. Injections of penicillin, administered 
in a solution containing an oil base, have proved most effective in combating 
the latter disease. The best hatching results are obtained in May and June, 
but with the aid of artificial lighting the hatching season has been greatly 
extended, and many breeders are now able to hatch all the year round. 
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Broad-breasted Bronze Bettsville White 


The size of the bird to be marketed is important. Norfolk Blacks being fattened for Christmas. 


Twyford Mill Ltd 

















Breeding pens at Mr. William Motley’s turkey 


Packing on the Farm 


farm in Hampshire. 
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PREVENTING BIRD DAMAGE TO FRUIT TREE BUDS (See pp. 426-9) 
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Attacked gooseberry bushes in an East Sussex orchard 
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This type of landscape provides ideal shelter for all types of birds and 
contributes to the difficulty of the problem. 








TURKEY TALK 


Stimulation of the stags by “‘pre-lighting’ has noticeably improved 
fertility, and artificial insemination has also proved successful, particularly 
with the Broad-breasted Bronze breed. 


Producers take great care at the end of each breeding season to mark 
clearly the carcasses of all slaughtered breeding stock, and so avoid com- 
plaints from consumers who might otherwise attempt to roast these birds. 
As an additional precaution, most of these carcasses are cooked and canned, 
the meat being eaten with salads and other cold dishes. 


Roasting turkeys are usually packed in plastic-type wrappers which are 
of special interest, as they shrink to two-thirds of their original size when 
dipped in hot water. Producers simply wrap the carcass and dip the package 
in hot water (120°F.). After drying, the tightly fitting transparent envelope 
encloses the bird and greatly increases the attractiveness of the product. 


American producers are very keen to invite urban housewives to inspect 
their farms. They explain to them the details of their methods of rearing, 
feeding and general management, and the result of this policy has naturally 
been to increase direct sales between producer and consumer. Professor 
Klein and his assistants have also been encouraging consumer interest by 
showing films, slides, and photographs demonstrating the correct methods of 
rearing, feeding and cooking turkeys. 


The 15 Ib. turkey is still the most popular in America, since that weight 
meets the requirements of the average family. ‘* If we could also produce 
regular supplies of larger birds for the hotel trade,” Professor Klein added, 
‘** our industry would be in a most satisfactory position.” 


Production on a Bucks Farm Mr. M. D. How of Woodlands Farm, Ches- 

ham, Bucks, read a paper on “ Turkey 
Farming”. Approximately 600 breeding hens are kept on his family farm, 
and are flock-mated in straw-yards. At the end of the breeding season 
they all go to market, so no second season hens are kept. Mr. How deve- 
loped this policy out of experimental work done on his farm between 1938 
and 1947, which proved conclusively that second season birds compare most 
unfavourably with pullets for egg production. During this period the 
breeding stock reached 50 per cent production of eggs in late March each year. 


Experimenting with artificial light in 1948 and using some second season 
birds, Mr. How found that they came into full lay on February 21, while the 
unlighted pullets did not reach 50 per cent production until March 18— 
hence his determination to have mains electricity. This was installed in 1949. 


Two new cabinet incubators to deal with all the eggs from his increased 
breeding flock were purchased, and sales of hatching eggs were discontinued. 
To coincide with this expansion, the price of day-old poults was reduced 
from 10s. to 8s. each. The installation of cabinet incubators also proved 
a great time-saver, particularly in the drudgery of hand-turning the eggs. 
There were some initial incubation troubles, mainly through temperature 
variations in the machines caused by wrong voltage fans being supplied, but 
these problems have been overcome. 

At this time feedingstuffs were rationed, and Mr. How formulated his own 


mash and compounded it on the farm. Early this year there was a shortage 
of suitable green food on the farm, and Mr. How found that the introduction 
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of minced raw carrots into the diet was of great assistance in bringing the 
birds into full lay in the spring. 


The Chairman, Mr Frank Rayns, announced that the Ministry of Agriculture proposes 
to open a Turkey Demonstration Centre at the Norfolk Agricultural Station, Sprowston, 
in the near future. The centre will be the only unit of its kind in the country. 





The following figures give some indication of the increase in the number of turkeys on 
agricultural holdings in the United Kingdom during the last four years : 
United Kingdom Norfolk 
1950 1,250,130 76,295 
1951 1,167,803 73,057 
1952 1,392,768 101,899 
1953 (a) 1,512,910 (b) 


(a) Provisional (b) Not available 


PREVENTING BIRD DAMAGE TO FRUIT TREE BUDS 
W. S. ENGLIisH, N.D.H. 


The damage caused by birds to fruit tree buds has become so severe 
in recent years, particularly in Kent and East Sussex, that in 1951 
the Horticulture Group of the Agriculture Improvement Council 
set up a Working Party to carry out tests on possible preventives. 
The following summary of the results obtained in 1952 and 1953 
has been prepared by Mr. English, the Secretary of the Working 
Party. 


HE birds mainly responsible for damaging fruit tree buds are un- 
doubtedly bullfinches and sparrows, but tits and, on occasions, other 
species of finches, also contribute. All kinds of fruit trees are attacked, 
including black currants, but the most severe damage is caused to plums, 
pears, gooseberries and red currants. There is some evidence that, whilst 
bullfinches appear to be relatively scarce in many areas, including some 
southern counties, for example, Hampshire, there have been large numbers 
in Kent and East Sussex during the past two or three years. This has coin- 
cided with widespread damage to fruit tree buds and has led to renewed 
inquiry about methods of protection. 


In an attempt to ascertain the position over the whole country, a question- 
naire designed to provide information on forms of damage, types of birds 
responsible, local methods of control, etc., was drawn up by a Working 
Party, which had been set up by the Horticulture Group of the Agriculture 
Improvement Council to investigate the problem of bird damage, and widely 
circulated with the assistance of the National Farmers’ Union. Of the 110 
completed forms returned, 52 attributed the main damage to bullfinches, 22 
to sparrows and 36 to tits and other finches. Sparrows naturally appear to 
be the commonest culprits in the north, where there are very few, if any, 
bullfinches. Fourteen kinds of fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs were 
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listed as being severely attacked, and most contributors agreed that the main 
damage took place around dawn or in the early morning. It was also 
generally agreed that this type of damage is on the increase at the present 
time. Many of the attacked fruit plantations were adjoining, or close to, 
copses or wooded areas, as is the typical Sussex holding shown in the photo- 
graphintheartinset. This type of landscape provides ideal shelter for all 
types of birds and contributes to the difficulty of the problem. 


That bullfinches do eat large numbers of fruit buds may be seen by the 
following analysis of crop contents made by the N.A.A.S. entomologists at 
Reading. The birds were shot over a period of two or three days by a grower 
of dessert gooseberries in the Newick area of East Sussex in an attempt to 
protect the bushes from attack. 





No. | No. | No. | No. | 


No. or GOOSEBERRY BUDS | OF OF OF | OF | 
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*Small, round, containing embryonic flowers. 
TVery large and long. 


The gooseberry buds were compared with buds taken from bushes in the 
N.A.A.S. headquarters at Chiltern Court, Reading, and they corresponded 
exactly. Attempts to identify Type “A” buds and Type “B” have so far 
failed. However, neither of them is currant, hawthorn, blackthorn, wild 
rose, apple or pear, although Type ““B” resembles blackthorn and wild rose 
to a certain extent. The seeds found in the crop of bird No. 5 were shaped 
like tulip bulbs, and were about the size of millet seed. 


Damage by sparrows occurs spasmodically during the whole winter and 
spring, and is usually much more severe near buildings or structures where the 
birds normally congregate. Occasionally, severe damage is done to small 
fruit plantations adjoining poultry runs or corn-stacks, especially around 
threshing time. With bullfinches, damage is rarely severe before the last 
two weeks of January but continues until the end of February or early March. 
The damage takes the form of removal of dormant and swelling buds, and, 
in the case of plums, even flowers are attacked. Branches are frequently 
stripped of buds over their whole length, except for a few at the tips. Young 
bushes are almost impossible to train satisfactorily when they have been 
attacked. 
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1952 Spraying Trials In view of the increasing rate of damage, particularly 

in the dessert gooseberry plantations in East Sussex 
and the plum orchards in Kent, ic was decided by the Working Party in the 
autumn of 1951 to test the effectiveness of the usually recommended methods 
of control and to foitlow up some other suggestions that had been made. 


Deterrent sprays and dusts were obviously an attractive approach as it 
appeared reasonable that substances might be available which would prove 
unpalatable or actually repellent to birds. A number of materials which 
it was considered might have this effect and yet not be damaging to the fruit 
buds, which would be at the swelling stage in mid-Januafy, were therefore 
collected. 

Two centres at Newick, East Sussex, growing dessert gooseberries (variety 
Leveller), and one centre at Brenchley, Kent, having a different variety of 
gooseberry (Careless), were selected and sprayed in 1952. The latter work 
was under the supervision of Mr. T. Laflin of the N.A.A.S. staff in Kent. 
The sprays were applied in East Sussex on January 22 and February 7, and 
in Kent on January 22, and the following matgrials were used (the amount 
stated in each case being per 100 gallons of water) : 


East Sussex Kent 
Hydrated lime, 28 Ib. ; size, 8 Ib. Hydrated !ime, 25 Ib. ; size 124 Ib. 
BHC, 50 per cent wettable powder, 4 Ib. BHC, 50 per cent wetta sle powder, 2 Ib. 
Proprietary thiocyanate in petroleum BHC, proprietary liquid formulation, } pt. 
wash, 5} gal. Alum, 5 Ib. 
Alum, 51b.  , Alum, 20 Ib. 
Alum, 15 Ib. Alum, 6 lb. ; lime sulphur, 1 gal. 
Proprietary bud protector “A’’, 2 gal. Lime sulphur, 1 gal. 
Proprietary bud protector “B”’, 6} gal. Proprietary bud protector “A’’, 2 gal. 
Mercaptobenzthiozole, 10 oz. Proprietary bud protector “B’’, 6} gal. 
Control—no treatment Mercaptobenzthiozole, 8 oz. 
Control—no treatment 


But none of these materials gave any reasonable measure of protection, 
and it was decided, therefore, to conduct a fuller trial the following year. 


1953 Trials For the 1953 trials a plantation of Careless gooseberries at 
Newick was again selected, but in Kent new centres at Sandway, 
using the plum varieties Giant Prune and Warwickshire Drooper, and at 
Horsmonden, using Davison’s Eight black currants, were chosen. The 
gooseberries were sprayed at weekly intervals from January 23 until Feb- 
ruary 11, the plums were sprayed twice (Giant Prune, January 29 ; Warwick- 
shire Drooper, February 4 ; both varieties, February 27), and the black 
currants once on March 6. The materials used (again per 100 gallons of 
water) were : 
East Sussex Kent 
Alum, 15 Ib. ; proprietary American Hydrated lime, 50 Ib. ; size 124 Ib. 
sticker “A”, 5 Ib. Proprietary bud protector “*A’’, 2 gal. 
Alum, 15 Ib. ; proprietary American Proprietary bud protector “B’’, 124 gal. 
sticker “B”, 5 Ib Mercaptobenzthiozole, 4 lb. 
Alum, 15 Ib. ; calcium caseinate, 10 Ib. BHC, 50 per cent wettable powder, 4 Ib. 
Proprietary bud protector “B’’, 124 gal. (plums only) 
Control—no treatment Alum, 20 Ib. ; proprietary sticker of 
American origin, 12 oz. _ 
Alum, 20 lb. ; animal protein sticker, 
12 oz. 
BHC, proprietary liquid formulation, ?pt. 
Gentian violet, 2 per cent solution, 20 Ib. 
Bordeaux mixture, 8:12:100 
(black currants only) 
Control—no treatment 
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The proprietary American sticker “‘A’”’ left a definite white film on the 
bushes, and a very noticeable and persistent odour could be detected up to 
fourteen days after spraying. The calcium caseinate left a heavy white 
deposit over all the bushes. 

As in the previous year, results with all the materials were disappointing 
and attacks by birds on all plots were severe. No treatment could be said 
to have reduced the damage to an observable extent. It does appear, 
therefore, that bullfinches, and possibly other birds, have very limited senses 
of taste or smell, and treatments designed to affect one or the other of these 
senses are likely to be ineffective. The gentian violet was included in the 
Kent treatments because there is some evidence that birds are sensitive to 
colours, particularly those at the blue end of the spectrum. The results, 
however, indicate that, if such sensitivity exists, it cannot be taken advantage 
of for this purpose. 


Other Methods Black cotton has generally been recommended for pro- 

tection on a limited scale, and as most damage appears in 
the vicinity of the hedgerows or in the shelter of trees, a screen of black 
cotton strands one inch apart and eight feet high was erected between a 
hedge and a previously vulnerable part of a gooseberry plantation. This 
appeared to give some protection in the first year but none whatsoever in 
the second. Birds driven up to the screen appeared to see it quite easily 
and to pass without difficulty between the strands. Cotton entwined in 
the bushes was also included in this trial without success, and observant 
growers have pointed out that, whilst sparrows appear to be frightened by 
this obstruction, bullfinches move about quite readily in bushes so treated. 
A suggestion that a stuffed animal placed in the plantation might give a 
measure of protection was tried in 1952, when a cat specimen was obtained. 
After a short time, however, birds were seen to move freely in its vicinity. 
The same result was obtained when replicas of birds of prey were used. 

The ordinary noise-making machines and those which rely on a visual 
effect do appear to act as deterrents for short periods. The former, however, 
tended to cause a public nuisance when used near houses, and the latter are 
rather easily damaged by the weather. 


An American device which involves a development of this visual approach 
was received in 1952 and gave some promise in a spring trial. This scarer 
consists of a 30-foot strip of corrugated aluminium, threaded with strong 
tape between two uprights and suspended taut between two uprights 4—6 
feet from the ground. The strip is twisted five or six times when it is being 
erected, so that any air movement tends to untwist it, and, in sunlight, 
produces the appearance of light running up and down the strip. In bright 
weaiher the effect is rather striking, and it is easy to see why this equipment 
is used in America to attract customers to roadside petrol stations. Only 
a limited amount of work could be done with this one unit, which in any 
case was damaged by the spring gales, but a few more are to be obtained 
for the coming year. As with all such devices, however, the deterrent effect 
appears to be of rather short duration, and two or more such methods would 
seem to be necessary so that they could be alternated every few days. 

All the tests carried out to date indicate that shooting is the only really 
effective method so far as protection of the individual holding is concerned. 
Unfortunately, this is very expensive and time-wasting. But at least it 
offers positive results. 





TRENDS IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


M. WHALLEY TAYLOR, M.A. 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, West Midland Province 


Mr. Whalley Taylor, who has been Deputy Agricultural Attaché 
in Washington since May 1949, has just returned to this country 
on completion of his term of office. 


HE United States of America cover a huge area and embrace a great 
diversity of agriculture. The poultry of Lancashire, the fruit of Kent, 
the dairying of New Zealand, the beef cattle of the Argentine, the sheep 
of Australia, the cotton of the Nile Delta, the rice and soya beans of China, 
the wheat of Russia, the citrus of South Africa and the tobacco of Rhodesia— 
all have their counterparts in the U.S.A. In addition, there are over eighty 
million acres of maize and a bewildering variety of other crops. In the past 
44 years I have travelled over much of the country, visiting the vast majority 
of the State and Federal Experimental Stations. During these perambula- 
tions I have called on farms in every State and have learned a little of the 
American farmers’ attitude to farming in general. 


The American farmer has a zest for production, but until recent years 
this was sometimes achieved at a high cost in land resources. However, with 
the rapid increase in population and the end of the land exploitation era, the 
American farmer is currently realizing the importance of continued high 
output per acre as well as high output per man. In spite of the probable 
restrictions on the production of certain crops next year, the U.S.A. is faced 
with the long-term problem of increasing food production on a fixed acreage 
with a declining labour force. In these circumstances it is appropriate to 
mention a few of the newer developments of American agriculture which 
may have application in the United Kingdom. 


Soil, Crops and Grassland The first soil conditioner, Krilium, was put on 

the market in 1952, and since then a host of 
similar materials have been offered to farmers and horticulturists. The 
active ingredients of these conditioners fall into five main groups : poly- 
vinylites, polyacrylites, cellulose derivatives, lignin derivatives, and silicates. 
They differ markedly in their effectiveness, price and durability, but the 
indications so far are that the polyacrylites are resistant to bacterial attack. 
Though it is proving difficult to incorporate them adequately in the soil and 
the present high price per pound prohibits their use on an extensive scale, 
there are enough precedents to suggest that such difficulties will be overcome. 
If this is achieved, soil structure could be improved and so result in less work 
and better yields. Even at the present prices, soil conditioners are finding a 
place in horticulture and are being used for such purposes as preventing 
erosion on steeply sloping, newly-seeded land. Apart from this and the 
increasing trend to use liquid nitrogenous fertilizers such as liquid ammonia 
and compound 32 (a mixture of ammonium nitrate and urea), conditions are 
so dissimilar in the two countries that American practice has little application 
at home. This is chiefly because the climates which have made American 
soils were very different from our own, and the modern cold winters and hot 
summers cause soil management problems which do not exist in the United 
Kingdom. 

Because of the differences in soil, climate and latitude, many of the major 
United States crops are not grown in the United Kingdom, and even such 
American crops as wheat have no true counterpart at home. However, 
grass is beginning to be recognized as a crop, and during the past few years 
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great strides have been made in grassland husbandry throughout the United 
States, particularly in the southern States. Great changes in the farming 
pattern of the ““ Deep South ”’ have occurred in the past twenty years, and 
the trend has been away from cash rowcrops (cotton, maize and tobacco) 
and towards grassland farming. The newer strains of grasses and legumes, 
together with better grassland management, have enabled farmers in most 
parts of the country to extend the grazing seasons ; indeed it is now possible 
to graze stock for about eleven months in the mild, humid climate of the 
south-eastern States. Even on the difficult coastal plains an almost year- 
round grazing is possible in the average season. Here some of the grasses 
used in England for summer grazing form, along with ladino clover, the 
basis of the winter programme, while Coastal Bermuda grass, which is not 
seeded but established vegetatively, supplies the bulk of the summer keep. 
As a result of these practices, farmers in this region are able to produce 
butter fat and beef more cheaply than their colleagues to the north who 
must often house their stock and always rely on supplementary feeding during 
the winter months. 


A very efficient scheme for the multiplication of herbage seeds has been 
evolved. The original seed may be produced, say, in New England, a region 
which is well suited to vegetative but not reproductive growth. The seed 
is then sent, for example, to Oregon (3,000 miles away) and grewn there for 
seed under strict supervision. The yields of seed obtained in Oregon are 
often astonishingly h:gh and more than repay the cost of transport. The 
bright sunshine, the irrigation, the suitable soils and the specialized know- 
ledge which are applied to the crops in the western and south-western States 
are no doubt responsible for the high quality and heavy yields. 


Sprinkler or overhead irrigation is playing an increasingly important part 
in enhancing the yields of horticultural crops and of grassland. When land 
is undulating and only small quantities of water need be applied at a time, 
mobile aluminium irrigation equipment is more economical than the tradition- 
al gravity system. Years ago irrigation was installed either to make 
production possible or as an insurance against drought, but today it is 
regarded as an additional tool in the farmer’s equipment which enables him 
to increase yields. The equipment is expensive ; and though merely adding 
water doubles the yield of forage, it trebles the cost, and therefore necessitates 
a more intensive method of farming to justify the increased expenditure. 
Nevertheless, if better seeds mixtures are used, more fertilizers applied and 
closer stocking practised—often achieved by rotational grazing—sprinkler 
irrigation is a sound investment. 


Mechanization and Livestock The American farmer, quite rightly, sees no 

virtue in hard work for its own sake and this, 
coupled with scarce and costly labour, has encouraged him to devise labour- 
saving practices in every field of farming. He has today sufficient tractive 
power to mechanize most of the operations connected with field crops, and 
an adequate supply of electricity has materially helped the U.S. farmer to 
mechanize many of the operations around the farm buildings. Twenty 
years ago only 10 per cent of American farmers were connected to mains 
electricity ; today the figure is 87 per cent, and the agency chiefly responsible 
for this remarkable change is the government-sponsored Rural Electrification 
Administration which was brought into being when it appeared that the 
commercial companies were not prepared to take electricity to many rural 
areas, except at a prohibitive cost to the consumer. The Rural Electri- 
fication Administration financed these types of undertakings and often 
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received no security for its loans, save the rather unsaleable collateral of 
its own equipment. However, defaulting on loan payments has been an 
extremely rare occurrence, and so far, the scheme has been a great success. 
It should nevertheless be borne in mind that this phenomenal expansion in 
rural electrification has taken place during a period of agricultural prosperity, 
and it may require a depression to test the soundness of the scheme. 


The tractor, the drill, the combine and a multitude of other mechanical 
devices have taken much of the back-break and some of the heart-ache out 
of crop production, but livestock is still a hard seven-day-a-week job. With 
the exception of the milking machine, we in this country have done little 
to lessen the burden in dairy farming. The American farmer has gone a 
long way in laying out farm buildings (admittedly there were few old stone 
structures) and farmyards in order to save effort. By installing gutter 
cleaners—which at the press of a button remove the dung from the cowsheds 
to a manure spreader—he has simplified and eased a laborious and tedious 
job. By the almost universal adoption of self-feeding hoppers and auto- 
matic drinking devices, there is less drudgery involved in pig-keeping in the 
U.S.A. The ingenious endless chain-type of self-feeding machines which 
are now installed on many of the larger poultry farms take the food to the 
birds after it is deposited in a large hopper. : Currently the American farmer 
is experimenting with self-feeding hay baras and tower and trench silos. 
The idea of bringing the cow to the food instead of the food to the cow may 
well help to make dairying and beef production more popular branches of 
farming. 

The recent discoveries of hitherto unknown growth-promoting substances 
have opened a new field in animal nutrition. The addition of vitamin Bis 
to pig and poultry rations has enabled farmers to make more effective use 
of vegetable. proteins. Such antibiotics as penicillin, aureomycin and 
terramycin, when fed in small quantities, bring about quicker, more even 
and more economic growth in non-ruminants. Though the antibiotics have 
their greatest effect in early life, they do increase the growth rate, under 
U.S. conditions, by about 15 per cent and effect a saving of food of about 
5 per cent in the case of pigs and up to 20 per cent in the case of table poultry. 
Under British conditions the results have been less spectacular but, neverthe- 
less, they have been considerable. Phenylarsenic acid and surfactants are 
said to increase the growth rate in poultry, and on the evidence available 
this is probably true in the case of the former ; but surfactants have given 
inconsistent results and cannot at the present time be recommended for 
practical application. 

In the mid-western States certain farmers are now feeding very coarse 
roughages such as corn cobs (the lignified cores to which the maize grains are 
attached) to beef cattle with fairly successful results. This fibrous material 
is ground and supplemented with proteins, minerals, vitamin A and molasses, 
or, in some cases, up to 66 per cent of the protein is supplied as urea. 
Under good management cattle receiving rations containing 75 per cent corn 
cobs plus the protein-urea-molasses mixture have gained up to 2 Ib. live weight 
per day. It appears that if the total ration contains sufficient nutrients to 
nourish the microflora of the rumen, the cows are able to utilize very coarse 
roughages. 


Rural Economy The American farmer looks upon his holding as a means 

of making a profit, and is probably less interested in the 
art of husbandry than his British counterpart. However, so long as this 
outlook is consistent with good farming—and there is no reason why this 
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should not be—it leads to efficient production. American farmers every 
year are buying more goods and services on to their farms ; they no longer 
produce their own seed or all their manure, fuel for tractors has to be pur- 
chased, and pest control and the harvesting of crops are being done more 
and more ona contract basis. The result of all this is that the farm is not the 
self-contained unit it used to be, and the farmer now finds himself in the 
general economic stream of the nation. In other words, farming today is a 
business. This is recognized in the United States, and the better farmer tries 
to look ahead in order to estimate probable prices and then, within the 
framework of his labour, his land and his financial resources, plan his whole 
farming enterprise with a view to obtaining a maximum profit for his total 
output. 

This simple objective involves a critical analysis of the future trends as 
well as an economic analysis of the various enterprises of the farm. However, 
the Federal and State Governments, by holding “Outlook Conferences” 
and by giving a great deal of useful farm management advice, materially help 
the farmer. With such information at his disposal, the farmer is able to 
budget his resources with an eye to probable future prices and so estimate 
the total incomes which are likely to result from different management 
practices. This simply involves drawing up a list of inputs and outputs 
for each proposed farming plan and multiplying them by the appropriate 
prices. For any such system to be effective, it must take into consideration 
not only the traditional land, labour and capital, but also the inclinations 
and ability of the farmer himself. Many experienced men often farm 
according to this method unconsciously, but the younger men in the United 
States call upon the agricultural extension (advisory) service to help them in 
planning their farm enterprises. 

The forces which have changed and still are changing farming into an 
increasingly technical and commercialized undertaking have not only 
increased productivity but have necessitated the use of a great deal more 
capital in order to purchase more goods and services. This created a demand 
for both long- and short-term agricultural credit which was not adequately 
met, in the U.S.A., by the existing commercial institutions. The Federal 
Government therefore sponsored credit organizations to help meet the 
farmers’ needs. Today there are elaborate and varied schemes of Govern- 
ment credit for farmers which are organized chiefly on a co-operative basis. 
Most agricultural credit in the U.S.A., whether Government or private, is 
supervised by the lender, and the credit agencies employ field men not only 
to assess the risks but to plan and supervise the farming activities of their 
clients. American farmers make great use of credit facilities and, as a 
result, a large number of them are farming under supervision. To the 
American, supervised farming via credit is politically less distasteful than 
the type of supervised farming which occurs at home. On the whole, the 
system of Government credit has been successful, and though it does not 
supply more than 20 per cent of all the credit used by farmers, it has been, 
and still is, an important factor in the agricultural money market. The 
Federal agencies not only offer the agricultural community a sound source 
of credit but also provide healthy competition for the commercial credit 
enterprises. 

This brief resumé of the current scene tends to emphasize that the American 
farmer is more of a businessman and less of a husbandman than his British 
counterpart, and it is in the economic approach to farming that we can profit 
most from American experience. 
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HE majority of farmers still use only one or two traditional types of 

mixtures, with minor variations according to district and soil. The 

following list of suggested mixtures, which has been prepared by the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, in consultation with the Seed 
Production Committee of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, the 
Grassland Research Station, the Seed Trade, and the National Farmers’ 
Union includes, however, a range of mixtures which vary widely in character 
and utility. There is a place on many farms, particularly where grassland 
management is being intensified, for the introduction of one or more of the 
less conventional types, and it is accordingly hoped that these notes will 
assist farmers in the selection of the mixtures most suited to their needs. 


The choice of mixtures to be used should depend primarily on the manage- 
ment given to the leys, rather than on the soil or climate of the farm (but see 
Note 5 on p. 437). Duration of the ley is of primary importance, and the 
mixtures are therefore grouped under that heading, but the choice should 
also take into account whether the ley is intended for mowing or grazing, 
the method of grazing, the class of stock and their seasonal grazing require- 
ments, and the fertility level. 

ONE-YEAR LEY 


For Hay and Aftermath Grazing 
No. 1 Ib. per acre 


Italian ryegrass 
Perennial ryegrass 
English broad red clover 
Late-flowering red clover 


1 


Mixture | is typical of the standard one-year mixtures, widely used for 
hay, with the aftermath for either a second cut, ploughing down or grazing. 


ONE- OR TWO-YEAR LEYS 
For Hay 
No. 2 Ib. per acre 
Timothy e a i - 8 
Late-flowering red clover .. pa 5 
White clover (certified S.100 or certified 
New Zealand) bt , - 1 


14 


For Silage and Aftermath Grazing Two-year Intensive Grazing Ley 
No. 3 lb. peracre No.4 Ib. per acre 
Timothy, certified S.51 sia 4 Certified New Zealand = short- 
Meadow fescue a aa rotation ryegrass .. 
Late-flowering red clover .. White clover (certified S. 100 or 
White clover (certified S.100 certified New Zealand) 
or certified New Zealand .. 


22 

Neither the ryegrasses (Italian and commercial perennial) nor broad red 
clover stand well into the second year, particularly after mowing, and 
mixtures in this group should therefore be used where the extra year may be 
needed. No. 4 may be sown without cover crop, but Nos. 2 and 3, being 
slow in establishment, are better sown under a silage crop or a light seeding 
of cereal. No. 2 might well replace No. 1 in many areas, particularly those 
with a higher rainfall, where a hay ley of longer than one year is more suitable. 
It will give exceedingly heavy crops of late-maturing, high-quality hay, and 
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some winter grazing. No. 3 may also be used for hay or silage, and gives 
very palatable grazing throughout the season. 


No. 4 offers great advantages in its earliness of spring growth, palatability 
and response to nitrogen. It suffers, in common with other ryegrass- 
dominant mixtures, from poor production during July and August. For 
good results, it needs close control by rotational or strip-grazing methods, 
and is therefore particularly suited to dairy farms. The sheep farmer will 
also find it of great value at lambing time. 


SHORT-DURATION LEYS 
Two to Three Years 

No. 5 lb. per acre 
Italian ryegrass or certified New Zealand 

short-rotation ryegrass .. 4 
Perennial ryegrass, certified S.24 or other 

certified early strain ie - e's 12 
Late-flowering red clover wid 
English broad redclover . 
White clover (certified $.100 or ‘certified 

New Zealand) = ea ” 


No. 6 lb. peracre No.7 Ib. per acre 
Italian ryegrass or certified Timothy a ‘a ee 


New Zealand short-rotation Meadow fescue ne ae 
ryegrass - ae White clover (certified §$.100 or 


Cocksfoot certified New Zealand) 

Late-flowering red clover... 

White clover (certified S.100 
or certified New Zealand) 


_ 
wnNnh 


ln 


N 


These mixtures should normally be grazed in their first year to avoid the 
smothering of the white clover and more persistent grasses by short-lived 
species. For best results No. 7 should be sown under a cover crop of corn 
or silage, while the others may be sown direct. 


No. 5 will give results at least as good as many more complex mixtures, 
but it suffers from the low summer production of the ryegrasses, and therefore 
needs supplementing by one of the others. No. 6 will give good summer 
production, particularly under fairly intensive management with adequate 
rest periods. With such treatment the white clover may, on fertile soils, be 
partly suppressed by the vigorous growth of cocksfoot. No. 7 is also of 
great value for summer grazing, and does best with long rest periods and 
heavy applications of nitrogen. It allows very strong development of white 
clover. 

LONG-DURATION GRAZING LEYS 
Using Bred Strains 
No. 8 lb. peracre No.9 Ib. pune 


Perennial ryegrass, certified Timothy, certified S.48 oe 
$.24 e ; - 8 White clover, certified S.100 hi 14 


Perennial ryegrass, certified Wild white clover, certified $.184 
.23 


Perennial ryegrass, certified 32 
$.101 


White clover, certified S. 100 . 
Wild white clover, certified 
S.184 ~ pes 
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No. 10 lb. peracre No.11 lb. per acre 


Cocksfoot, certified $.26 a Cocksfoot, certified $.143 
Cocksfoot, certified $.37 si : Meadow fescue, certified $.53 
Cocksfoot, certified $.143 .. White clover, certified S.100 
White clover, certified S.100 Wild white clover, certified S.184 


These are simple grass-clover mixtures primarily intended for grazing 
(particularly during the first year). In most cases, two or more of these 
will be used in conjunction, because of their differing seasons of maximum 
growth. Each is amenable to a fairly wide range of grazing management, 
but No. 8 will stand harder grazing (for example, by sheep) than the others. 
No. 11 has the virtues of No. 10 but is generally more palatable to stock 
owing to the inclusion of meadow fescue. It requires good fertility 
conditions. 


LONG-DURATION LEYS FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
Three-year Ley (Cockle Park Type) 


No. 12* , lb. per acre 


Perennia ryegrass .. au ae MP 14 

Timothy - = es se - 

Cocksfoot ts ~ wi ss 8 

Late-flowering red clover .. 4 

White clover (certified S.100 or certified New 
Zealand) a ns oe 

Wild white clover 


31 


*This mixture is designed for undersowing and not for direct seeding 


Without Ryegrass—Using Bred Strains 


No. 13 lb. peracre No. 14 /b. per acre 
Cocksfoot, certified $.37 3 Timothy, certified $.48 ay iar 
Timothy, certified $.48 ai 4 Meadow fescue, certified $.53 
Meadow fescue, certified $.215 6 White clover, certified S.100 
Late-flowering red clover, Wild white clover, certified S.184 
certified $.123 cd ; 2 
White clover, certified S. 100 l 
Wild white clover, certified 
S.184 2 a's 


One of these is likely to be the basic mixture on any farm using a long ley 
rotation. No. 12 is, of course, the most widely used ; it is adaptable to a 
very wide range of conditions provided that a crop of hay is taken in the 
first year. 

No. 13 is a complex mixture without ryegrass. It has the advantage of 
more even production through the grazing season, a very well maintained 
balance of grasses and clovers, and high palatability. It will give a good 
hay crop the first year but should be mown early. No. 14 is a similar 
mixture but without cocksfoot and red clover ; it may be preferred on strong 
land where only grazing is required. 
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LUCERNE MIXTURES 
No. 15 lb. per acre 
Lucerne (inoculated) oe 46 =H 14 
Meadow fescue, certified $.215 oa a 3 


17 


No. 16 lb. peracre No.17 

Lucerne (inoculated) .. me 14 Lucerne (inoculated) gs 
Timothy, certified S.51 By 3 Cocksfoot, certified S.37  .. ain 
17 17 


lb. per acre 
se 


These mixtures are suited only to soils and areas where lucerne grows well, 
that is, well-drained soils in regions of low or moderate rainfall. Under 
such conditions, they are of great value in providing crops for mowing for 
several years in succession, with winter and occasional summer grazing if 
required. Detailed advice on management and on appropriate strains of 
lucerne should be sought in each case. 

No. 15 is perhaps the most generally useful lucerne mixture, since meadow 
fescue is palatable and non-aggressive under most conditions. No. 16 gives 
good results where moisture is adequate ; but the timothy may become 
aggressive in later years. No. 17 is suited to the driest areas of the country, 
and gives good autumn growth for winter grazing. In districts having over 
30 inches of rain, cocksfoot is too aggressive a companion ; in such cases 
lucerne may be better sown without a companion grass. 

NOTES 
1. Sowing and Establishment. All non-ryegrass mixtures need particular 
care in establishment owing to their relative slowness in forming a sward. 
Both excessive smothering and excessive grazing during this period must 
be avoided. Often a light seeding of cereal as a grazing nurse crop is desir- 
able. 


White clover normally establishes best where the mixture is grazed during 
the seeding year ; red clover where it is sown under a cover crop for cutting. 


2. Seed Rates and Composition of Mixtures. The total seed rates suggested 
can be taken as a guide but may be varied upwards or downwards to suit 
local conditions. Whereas smal/ changes in the amount of any constituent 
of the mixture or in the total seed rate will not affect the character of the 
sward, any major changes in proportion or total rate willdo. Equally, any 
introduction of extra species (for example, ryegrass into a non-ryegrass 
mixture) may wholly change the character of the mixture. Certified seeds 
of bred strains are strongly recommended for mixtures in which they are 
specified. 

3. Silage and Grass Drying. Any grazing mixture may be used for mowing 
at a leafy stage for silage or dried grass, provided that the drain on fertility is 
made good by adequate fertilizing. Such utilization should normally be 
alternated with periods of grazing to maintain the white clover content. 

4. Herb Mixtures. Some fatmers maintain that it is an advantage to sow 
herbs, such as yarrow, burnet, ribgrass, chicory and sheep’s parsley, either 
in the general mixture or as a herb strip round the headlands. 

5. Mixtures for Extreme Conditions. The mixtures listed above cover most 
conditions met with on enclosed land. For extreme conditions, such as 
flood lands, boggy ground, land prone to rush infestation, or open hill 
grazings, specific advice on mixtures should be sought. 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURE, 1949-52 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Nearly 500 deaths from accidents on farms in England and Wales occurred 
over the four years 1949-52 inclusive. Details are given in the accompany- 
ing table, which has been prepared from information made available by the 
General Register Office. The figures exclude any deaths in road accidents 
to persons working in agriculture, even if they were killed while driving or 
riding on agricultural equipment, but they include all fatalities sustained 
by employed workers and working farmers (and their children) or by other 
adults as a result of farming operations, whether or not they themselves 
were assisting in those operations. 











TOTAL ACCIDENTS 
1949-52 





CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 1949 
Number | Percentage 


of Total 








Machinery 
Tractors: overturned ..| 2. 27 (1) 80 (3) 
fallsfrom .. 2) | 7 (5) 11 (5) 36(23) 
other accidents 10 | Sea) 29 (4) 
Other machinery accidents | 17 (: 3) | 22(2) | 14 70 (8) 


| 











Total “al 37 (6) | 57(7) | 57(7) | 215(38) 








11 





Hand tools - me 
Falling objects ma i 





Falls 
From vehicles other 
than tractors .. 
From stacks and ricks .. 
From heights 
On level 








Total 





Animals 
Bulls wa 
Other animals .. 





Total 





Electricity 
Electrocution 
Lightning 





Total .. 





Gunshot 

Poisons ‘ Ga 
Fire and explosion 
Drowning .. oe | — 
Unclassified accidents me 7 (1) | ] 


Total fatal accidents .. | 134(23) | 99 (8) | 125 (8) | 129(13) | 487(52) 











NrSon| al ov 
One De] S&S! wb 


3 








Note.—Figures in brackets refer to children under 15 years of age and are included in the total figures: 
they represent 10.7 per cent of total. 


_ These figures are salutary and must surely bring home to all concerned 
in the farming industry how important it is for workers to take full pre- 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURE, 1949-52 


cautions in their day-to-day labour, and for farmers to instil into their 
employees and members of their family the old adage, “Better safe, than 
sorry.” 

Some of the larger casualty groups are now being examined by the Ministry 
with a view to finding out what precautions can be taken so that such 
accidents may be avoided. 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX NUMBERS AND PRICES 


MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS AND PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
INCLUDING EXCHEQUER PAYMENTS (UNCORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION) 
BASE 1927-29 =100 





Prices used 
for Sept. 1953 1952 
Unit | 1953 ie ancients EE — 

Index July - Aug. | Sept. 
All Products... =a 251* 
Cereals and Farm | 
Crops .. = — | 
Livestock and 
L’stock Products 
| 





S. a, 
Wheat .. ..| cwt. 28 1¢ 
Barley os 
Oats nd ‘a # a 
Potatoes . eal 209 
Hay . | - | 
Fat cattle ..|livecwt.| 129 
Fat cows | 72 
Fat sheep 
Fat ewes .. 
Bacon pigs 
Pork pigs 
Sows ae ; 249 
Milk a ee . & 235* 
Butter... ae , } 171 
Poultry .. ss - —- | 219 
Eggs os ae | 243 

















Store Stockt s. d. 
Dairy cows ..} hez 58 11 0! 210 
Store cattle ..} ,, ia 6 @ 293 
Store sheep .. ‘ 615 6 272 
Store pigs a +i o 2 Zz 492 








* Provisional + Not included in general index 


Some Articles of Outstanding Interest 





8 NEXT MONTH = 


The Measurement of Farm Efficiency by A. N. DUCKHAM 

Swine Fever by B. A. CLAXTON 

Late Storage of Potatoes in England and Wales by W. G. BuRTON and G. MANN 
Silage for Winter Feeding by H. IAN Moore 

The English Farmhouse by NiGeL HARVEY 


Place an order with your newsagent and make sure of your copy. 











THE MINISTRY’S PUBLICATIONS 


Since the date of the list published in the September 1953 issue of AGRICULTURE (p. 289), 
the undermentioned publications have been issued. 


MAJOR PUBLICATIONS. Copies are obtainable, at the prices quoted, from the Sale 
Offices of H.M. Stationery Office or through any bookseller. 


Bulletins 

No. 8 Poultry on the General Farm (Revised). 2s. 6d. (2s. 7$d. by post) 

No. 153 Sugar Beet Cultivation (New). 5s. Od. (Ss. 2d. by post) 

No. 157. Grass Drying (New). 2s. 6d. (2s. 7$d. by post) 

LEAFLETS Up to six single copies of Advisory and Animal Health Leaflets may be 

obtained free on application to the Ministry (Publications), 19 Chester Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. Copies beyond this limit must be purchased 
from the Sale Offices of H.M. Stationery Office. 


Advisory Leaflets 

No. 13 Apple Sawfly (Revised) 

No. 104 Pig Feeding (Reissued) 

No. 211 The Barn Owl (Revised) 

No. 412 Feeding Bees (New) 

No. 414 Eelworm on Strawberries (New) 

No. 415 Tripod Haymaking (New) 
Animal Health Leaflets 


No. 13 Salmonella Infection of Poultry (Revised) 
No. 14. Husk or Hoose in Calves (Revised) 


FREE ISSUES Obtainable only from the Ministry (Publications), 19 Chester Terrace, 
Regent's Park, London, N.W.1\. 


Growmore Leaflets 
No. 23 Diseases of Dairy Cows (Revised) 
Farm Machinery Leaflets 
No. 3 Combine Harvesters (Revised) 
No.2. Binders (New) 
Farming Topics Leaflets 
No.1 Saving Labour (New) 
No.2 Care of Combined Grain (New) 
Other Booklets and Leaflets 


You versus Pests : Insects (Revised) 
At a Glance Card : Grants, Subsidies and Services ( New) 





Current Agricultural Literature 





To offer some help in keeping abreast of contemporary farming literature, the Ministry 
proposes to issue from time to time a list of selected books and articles under the title 
Current Agricultural Literature. The articles indexed will not be highly technical, and it is 
intended that the list shall cover the whole fields of agriculture and horticulture. 


If you would like to be placed on the mailing for this free publication, please write to 
the Ministry (Publications), 19 Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. 





FARMING AFFAIRS 


Agricultural Marketing Policy The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Dugdale, 

Minister of Agriculture and _ Fisheries, 
broadcast to farmers on November 10 about the new marketing arrange- 
ments. ‘It is really a most complicated problem,” he said, “ and I have 
been working on it for many months. On the one hand, I want to give the 
housewife the chance to buy what she wants, and on the other hand, I want 
to make sure farmers continue to have a square deal. It seemed to me that it 
was better to do the job properly rather than to hatch up some half-baked 
scheme in a hurry. And we are still in good time. After all, Government 
trading in meat doesn’t come to an end before next summer. 


Fatstock 

** Let’s take fatstock first. Up till 1939, we usually sent our fatstock to the 
auction. We were free to get the best price we could, and by and large, we 
were paid for quality. But if we happened to strike a bad day we would get 
a bad price. Few farmers want to go back to that. It takes a long time to 
breed and rear and fatten a beast, and it is a bad thing to leave anything to 
chance when we get to the end of such a costly process. 

** Since meat rationing began, the Ministry of Food has been buying our 
beasts and sheep, at prices fixed according to grade and weight, and has been 
handing out the meat to the butcher. The system worked well enough while 
there was real scarcity. But there could be very little regard to the wishes 
either of the butcher or of his customers. It really was Hobson’s choice. 
But, if you think the thing out, you will see that it can’t work if there is 
enough meat to go round, as we hope and expect there will be after next 
summer. The new scheme is set out in the White Paper*. 

‘** We’ve combined what was good in the two systems, the pre-war and the 
one that we now have. When meat rationing ends, and the Ministry of Food 
fades out of the picture, you'll be free to take your stock to the auction ; or to 
sell it privately on the hoof. And I also want to see sale on the hook, by 
grade and dead weight started very soon. Only it won’t be possible for some 
time to handle a lot of stock by this method because the country is short of 
the necessary refrigerator space to hang the meat. 

‘** And so you will get paid for the quality of your product, and the house- 
wife will be able to spend her money on what she really wants. But at 
the same time you will know—something you never knew before the war—the 
lowest price that you will get in the market. If a beast is knocked down 
below the minimum for its grade, then the Government will make good the 
difference. That’s what’s meant by the individual guarantee. 

“In addition, you will have the collective guarantee. At the Annual 
Price Review a standard price will be set for each class of stock for twelve 
months ahead. Now, if the average market price, over a period, is lower 
than this standard price, there will then be a deficiency payment—the same 
arrangement that has been worked out for wheat+—and incidentally the same 
arrangement that worked so well for wheat before the war. 





* Decontrol of Food and Marketing of Agricultural Produce. Cmd. 8989. 
Price 4d. (53d. by post) from H. M. Stationery Office or from any bookseller. An 
explanatory leaflet on the new fatstock guarantees in the form oi question and answer is 
also available free from your County Agricultural Executive Committee or Collecting 
Centre. 

t Guarantees for Home Grown Cereals. Cmd. 8947. Price 3d. (44d. by post) from H.M. 
Stationery Office or from any bookseller. 
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‘“* Now nothing in all I’ve just said rules out a voluntary Producers’ 
Marketing Board selling on the hook. I hope there may be such a board 
very soon. 

Milk 

‘* Now let me say a word about milk. The United Kingdom Milk Boards 
are to get back their powers and, personally, I’m very happy about this. I 
remember so well the early days of the Board in my own countryside. I 
watched it saving the livelihood of many a farmer, especially up in the 
Yorkshire Dales. I saw it providing better and cleaner milk for the people, 
including the children in the schools. I know there was some criticism, but 
on the whole the Boards did a good job. They were efficient selling organiza- 
tions and gave the public a guarantee that the milk was good. This is a big 
decision by the Government and shows that we recognize the part which 
Producer Boards can play in marketing your products. 


Other Products 

“I can only give a bare mention to our other marketing arrangements. 
THE Woot BoarD will continue much as it is, and the same goes for the 
present contract system for SUGAR BEET. I am certain the Wool Marketing 
Board has done much in raising the relative value of British wool in inter- 
national markets, greatly to the benefit of the trade. THE POTATO MARKET- 
ING BOARD can be revived for the 1955 crop if growers want it, and I have also 
invited your representatives to tell me what they think about the future of 
EGG MARKETING. As to CEREALS, you already know the arrangements for 
the next harvest. I believe they are satisfactory. I also think we shall find 
the deficiency payments system is the best for future years as well. I shall 
soon be having further talks with your representatives and the trade about 
the way of working the scheme and other important details. . .” 


The Minister concluded : “‘ The production of food from our own farms 
continues to play a basic part in maintaining our balance of payments. The 
money we do not spend on food we can spend on the vital raw materials for 
our other industries. The only part of the world where there looks like 
being any considerable surplus over the years in the future is North America, 
and even there it may not continue for so long, because year by year the 
States and Canada will have three million more people of their own to feed. 
Other parts of the world must also somehow be fed, and, over the years, we 
must face the prospect of greater competition for the relatively small part of 
the world’s food which comes on the world market. 


‘“* We farmers want to go on helping the country by bringing down the 
level of costs and raising the level of production. We have a great part to 
play in our country’s struggle for survival and future prosperity. In common 
with our other great industries, we have to face the challenge of competition. 
But like them, we know we have the skill and resources, provided they are 
properly organized.” 


Grass : Key-crop of the Farm Time was when grass was the humblest of 

farm crops—a kind of economic Cinder- 
ella upon which little or nothing was ever spent, but of which much 
was expected if the need arose. The important status which it commands 
today would gratify (if indeed it did not astonish) the pioneers who laboured 
so indefatigably and tirelessly preached the new grassland gospel. That 
is not to say, however, that conversion to the modern concept is everywhere 
apparent. Old ideas have deep roots, and the protagonists of better grass 
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still have a big job before them. Such conferences as that convened at 
Aberystwyth on October 21 by Plant Protection Ltd. are a major contribution 
in that campaign. 

Mr. ALBERT Davies, N.A.A.S. Grassland Husbandry Officer in Wales, 
referred to grass as the key-crop of the farm, and the ley as the pivotal crop 
in the rotation. If we accept this principle, he said, we must go all out for 
the grass crop by producing material of good quality for direct utilization 
through the grazing animal, and for conservation; then use the arable part 
of the rotation and, on small farms, purchased foods that are now more 
readily available, to build up a balanced system of fodder production for any 
given livestock enterprise. The primary purpose of intensifying grassland 
production in Wales (and remember that four-fifths of the agricultural land 
in Wales carries grass crops of one kind or another) is to carry more stock 
and to provide an increased proportion of their food requirements from grass. 


High production of first-quality grass calls for the adequate use of ferti- 
lizers, particularly when the winter requirements of stocks have to be met, and 
Mr. Davies reminded his listeners that in Wales that means lime too. With- 
out sufficient lime, any permanent improvement of grassland is foredoomed 
to failure. 

The interrelation of fertilizers and management was also emphasized by 
Mr. D. S. Lewis of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Indeed, he asserted 
that in his opinion grass is still the worst managed, the most inadequately 
fertilized and the most inefficiently utilized of all the crops which are grown 
in this country. Six years’ experience by the Central Agricultural Control 
indicates quite clearly that grass is the cheapest food for stock. “In terms 
of starch equivalent,” said Mr. Lewis, “ grass is only one-sixth of the cost of 
starch equivalent in purchased concentrates, one-third of the cost in home- 
grown corn, and one-quarter of the cost in root and green crops. Starch 
equivalent from hay and silage is about double the cost of that obtained 
from grazing but still only one-third of the cost of starch equivalent in 
purchased concentrates, about two-thirds of that in home-grown corn, and 
half that provided by root and green crops. 


“In terms of protein equivalent, the same advantage holds for grazed 
grass which, per hundredweight of protein equivalent, only costs about one- 
fifth of that provided by purchased concentrates or home-grown corn.” 


“*On every farm where management has been good,” continued Mr. 
Lewis, “‘ increasing use of fertilizer on grass has increased farm output and 
stabilized or actually reduced unit costs of production. The net result in 
every case has been a substantial increase in output of food for the nation 
and in profit for the farmer.” 


Whilst, of course, balanced manuring is essential, Mr. Lewis made a 
special point that of all nutrients, potash has been the most neglected— 
‘“‘ during the war through force of circumstances, before the war through 
indifference, and since the war by continued force of habit”. And a full 
response from nitrogen cannot be secured unless the potash status of the 
soil is adequate. 

Entering the arena on the fertilizer nitrogen versus legume nitrogen 
controversy, Mr. Lewis emphasized the I.C.I. view that the two are com- 
plementary, not antagonistic. In the spring and autumn, he said, there is 
an irrefutable case for the use of fertilizer nitrogen on grass ; “ the spring 
dressing should provide at least 60 lb. of nitrogen per acre and should be so 
distributed that the heavy production which will result does not outstrip the 
farmer’s ability to manage and utilize it. If utilization is good, this heavy 
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early production will be removed at the right growth stage without prejudice 
to the clover content of the sward or to the subsequent production which 
will be provided”. 

The part that selective weed-killers can play in our aim for more productive 
grassland was discussed by Mr. H. P. ALLEN, Senior Botanist at Fernhurst 
Research Station. There are special problems here, such as the effect of the 
spray on clover or other grasses in the sward and on cattle eating the sprayed 
herbage, to which full answers are still awaited. The principal future for 
weed-killers in grassland is, he suggested, their incorporation into a renovation 
programme designed to improve under-productive permanent pasture that is 
not a suitable candidate for the plough or seed barrow. Used alone, 
selective weed-killers are of little value on permanent pasture. They perform 
one function only, and they perform it well ; quite simply, they remove from 
the sward very rapidly many weeds which are valueless as fodder and wasteful 
of grazing space, but they do not in themselves improve the quality of the 
sward. Ifa sward consists of bent, fescue, Yorkshire fog and weeds, with a 
small proportion of perennial ryegrass present and a trace of clover, then 
after the removal of the weeds by a weed-killer the weed grasses still remain. 
The quality of the remaining sward depends on the subsequent treatment 
which that sward receives. 

Speaking of cattle grazing on grassland treated with hormone weed- 
killers, Mr. Allen said that experience at Jealott’s Hill indicated that there 
was no danger from MCPA, but a word of caution was necessary where 
ragwort-infested fields had been sprayed. “* It has been noticed,” he said, 
“ that spraying a pasture with MCPA tends to make it rather more palatable 
to stock for a short period following treatment. American workers found 
that this increase in palatability applies to certain weeds, though their work 
was confined to the application of 2,4-D. Among these weeds, they make 
mention of ragwort. These workers attributed the temporary increase of 
palatability to an increase in the sugar content of the plant, which may last 
for 24 to 72 hours, after which the sugar content returns to normal and the 
plant follows the usual “* routine ’’ of a hormone-treated weed. The point 
is this : that treated ragwort appears to become more palatable to cattle 
for up to three days following spraying with 2,4-D and may therefore be 
eaten by them in considerable quantity in that time. Though we have no 
evidence on this point concerning MCPA, nevertheless it would seem wise 
to follow the same precautions and to recommend that cattle be kept out of 
a ragwort-infested field for 4-5 days following treatment of the field with 


either chemical, and subsequently to be watched fairly closely.” 
S.R.O'H. 


Wise Stock Feeding : Rape is more suitable for sheep than for dairy and 
10. Rape for Sheep beef cattle, since it is comparatively low growing and 

essentially a folding crop. Moreover, it can cause 
taint in milk. There have been instances, too, where milk yields have fallen 
or where acetonaemia (ketosis) has increased after folding pure rape. This 
may be due to the fact that rape, while comparatively fibrous, is an extremely 
rich source of crude protein—-averaging 20 per cent crude protein in dry 
matter, although figures up to 30 per cent crude protein have been recorded, 
especially in late winter. Nevertheless, dairy cows sometimes thrive on pure 
rape, and mixed with other feeds it can be extremely useful. Thus a ration 
of 15 lb. good hay, 30 Ib. rape and 6 Ib. mineralized oats should provide for 
maintenance and 2 gallons of milk from an ordinary 9 cwt. cow (or 14 
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gallons of milk if the hay is only of medium quality). Mixtures of rape and 
thousandhead kale can be fed on the same lines as kale itself. 

When rape is to be used as a sheep feed, it is nearly always grown as a 
catch crop, sometimes after fallow, and is often sown in conjunction with 
kale and turnip or with grass seeds, particularly Italian ryegrass. If sown too 
early, rape may run to seed in its first year, and consequently it is usually sown 
in June and folded from the middle of August onwards. Because of this 
late sowing, rape never yields the same bulk of crop as kale, despite its 
powers of rapid growth. Twelve tons per acre may be considered an 
excellent crop. Rape in flower has a poor feeding value, and if seeds have 
formed and matured to any degree the crop may very well be poisonous 
because of the presence of an irritant mustard oil in the ripe seed. 

The actual yield of rape naturally depends on the sowing rate, etc., so that 
it is difficult to be precise about the potentialities of the crop. With a 
fairly heavy seeding (say, 10 lb. per acre) and a good take, as many as 35 
hill lambs or 20 cross-bred lambs may be brought to fattening on an acre of 
rape. A hill lamb should put on about 7 Ib. in ten weeks’ folding. If the 
rape is acting as a nurse crop for seeds and is sown thinly (say, 3 lb. per acre), 
only about 10-15 hill lambs or 5-10 cross-bred lambs may be carried. Some 
sheep feeders prefer to utilize the rape lightly and so get three foldings, the 
rape growing a little after each grazing. Whatever the method of folding, 
sheep should never suddenly be put on to continuous rape folding but should 


be introduced to it gradually. 
N. Trinder 


Farming Cameo : Stand facing north-west on 
36. Sturminster Newton and Sherborne, Dorset the ancient monument on 

Bulbarrow Hill, some 4 
miles north-west of Milton Abbas and 900 feet above sea level, and below you, 
stretching as far as the eye can see, is a beautiful area of typical vale country, 
liberally wooded and with small fields (averaging 5-7 acres) interspersed with 
hedges and small streams. This is the Sturminster Newton-Sherborne 
district, forming part of the famous Blackmore Vale which starts in West 
Dorset and runs diagonally through the northern part of the county to the 
Wiltshire border around Gillingham and Mere. 

The sharp escarpment of chalk hills to the south and south-east of the area 
forms a natural boundary with the Dorchester and Blandford districts. At 
the foot of these hills a narrow belt of fertile and easily-worked Greensand 
gives way all too quickly to a wide belt of Kimmeridge Clay. This soil 
formation at once determines the type of farming, which is dairying—usually 
supplemented by pigs or poultry, or both. The River Stour meanders down 
the eastern side of the district, and here dairying occasionally gives way to 
beef production on some very good fattening pastures. 

Moving north and north-west, we find first an area of Corallian on which 
there is a little mixed farming to be seen. But the majority of the farms are 
not much more than 100 acres and, although some cereals are grown, dairying 
is still the main feature. Next, we come to Oxford Clay, and, since the rain- 
fall over the whole district is fairly heavyy—varying from 36 inches in a rela- 
tively dry year to 42 or even 45 inches in a wet one—it is not surprising to 
find that this second area of rather impervious clay is also devoted chiefly to 
dairy farming, with pigs and poultry to augment the farming income. 


In the extreme north-western corner is a small area of Lias soils, varying 
from light sands on the Upper Lias to stiffer soils on the Middle Lias. Once 
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again there are few large farms, and 150 acres would be a reasonable average. 
Compared with the other areas, more mixed farming is practised, and there is 
a fair proportion of cereal crops, but dairy farming is still the most important 
feature. Finally, between the Lias and Oxford Clay there is an area where 
farms are, on average, very much larger, although very few reach or exceed 
500 acres. These are on the odlitic formations and they form the main 
corn-growing farms of the district. Ley farming is practised to a large extent, 
though even here it is usual to find the farm economy revolving round the 
dairy herd. 

The main breeds of cattle are Shorthorn and Friesian, though Ayrshires 
have increased in number since the war. There are a few herds of Channel 
Island breeds and one of South Devons. The Milk Marketing Board’s 
Cattle Breeding Centre for Dorset has its headquarters at Sturminster 
Newton, which is also the main cattle market for the region. More than 
half the herds in the district are tuberculin tested and attested, and the 
number is still increasing. 

Sheep are not popular in this part of Dorset, although a few ewe flocks of 
the local breeds are kept and occasionally a few lots of st»re lambs are bought 
to act as scavengers on some of the dairy pastures thro. gh the winter. The 
latter is a practice which could, with advantage, be more widely adopted. 


Rooks, jackdaws, pigeons and rabbits all cause considerable losses at 
‘various times. Rooks, of course, have their friends, and there is no question 
that they do account for large numbers of wireworms and leatherjackets, 
but it is imperative that their numbers be kept within reasonable bounds— 
especially in areas where only a limited acreage of cereals can be grown for 
consumption on the farm. The early introduction of block schemes for the 
control of rabbits is strongly recommended. 


For the future, the main consideration must still be given to the improve- 
ment of grassland, especially on those fields which have to remain as per- 
manent grass. Much has already been done, but there is still room for 
more lime, phosphate and nitrogen, and for improved drainage. 


J. R. E. Rogers, 
District Advisory Officer 


A Standard Broccoli Crate Growers and distributors of perishable horti- 

cultural produce know only too well the incon- 
venience caused by variations in the size and design of the many different types 
of collapsible containers now in use. They will doubtless be interested, there- 
fore, to learn that a standard collapsible wooden crate for broccoli has now 
been designed, bearing in mind the need for economy, coupled with lightness 
and ability to stand up to the hazards of transport. No specific method of 
fixing lids has been stipulated, and any suitable means, such as tensional 
steel strapping (flat band or wire), twine or cord, may be used. 

One of the obvious advantages of using the standard crates will be that 
lids and bottoms which are lost or broken can be made good from other 
stocks of collapsible containers which are immediately available, or may be 
obtained from factors or manufacturers other than those responsible for the 
original crates. 

This standard is the first of a series on different kinds of containers for 
horticultural produce which are being prepared by the British Standards 
Institution at the request of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Copies of the standard (B.S. 2034) may be obtained from the Sales Branch of 
the Institution at 2 Park Street, W.1, price 2s. 
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Commonwealth Agriculture Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness 

the Duke of Edinburgh left London on 
November 23 for their six months’ tour of Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon 
and other parts of the Commonwealth. It is singularly appropriate, therefore, 
that the January issue of the British Council’s British Agricultural Bulletin* 
should focus attention on the richness and diversity of farming in Her 
Majesty’s realms overseas. Various Ministers and other eminent persons 
have collaborated in a symposium which, within its compass and intention. 
it would be difficult to surpass. Today we know the limits of the world’s 
horizons; no new lands await the explorer. Yet the earth’s population 
pressure — a pressure estimated to be increasing at the rate of 50,000 a day — 
demands an increase in agricultural production not only consonant with 
this need but also sufficient to overtake the malnutrition which exists in 


many parts of the world. 


The problems reflected within the British Commonwealth are legion: 
inaccessible areas, inadequate capital and credit, outmoded systems of 
land tenure, depleted soil fertility, the natural hazards of climate, low 
standards of education, poor marketing, and lack of storage facilities. These 
articles in the British Agricultural Bulletin are of immense value in showing 
not only the problems in each of the Dominions and Colonies but also the 
promise that technologica) advances and economic and social improvements 
are extending to overcome them, although there can be no common solution. 
Thus, in India labour is plentiful but land and capital very scarce. Techniques 
here, therefore, may have to incline to small farms, perhaps developing 
along the lines of Japanese experience. In Pakistan, 178 million acres are 
suffering in varying degree from wind and water erosion —a loss which is 
being tackled systematically by the Central Soil Conservation Organization. 
Agricultural co-operation is proving very popular in Ceylon, where most 
farmers are smallholders with little capital and equipment. The ‘Dry Zone’, 
covering three-quarters of the island, offers possibilities of arable develop- 


ment as mechanization increases. 


The past thirty years of New Zealand farming has been one of expansion by intensified 
production, through scientific grassland husbandry, of milk, beef, mutton and lamb. 
Some 9-10 million acres of marginal hill country could be exploited to carry more stock, 
but capital outlay has, of course, to be considered. Intensification of farming, with more 
livestock products, more fruit and vegetables, and relatively less grain is likely to set the 
pattern of Canada’s agricultural endeavour. Forest land can be transferred to farming 
use, and there are prospects of extending northwards the present limits of cultivation by 
the sowing of hardier crops. In Australia, where wool and wheat dominate farming 
enterprise, areas previously thought valueless are being won by science. The labour 
position is helped by the immigration policy—over 6,000 immigrants with farming ex- 
perience arrived in 1952-53. 


There is little scope for increasing the area of food crops in S. Africa, and future prospects 
will largely depend upon more scientific methods and soil conservation. The improvement 
of native agriculture also offers a large potential of increase, but this again will take time. 


The British Colonies, comprising fifteen administrative units and 80 million inhabitants, 
is a great but complex field for the promotion of agricultural efficiency. The policies of 
Colonial governments vary widely, but common to them all is the underlying principle 
of care of the soil, increased production of the peasant farmer and a proper balance between 
food and cash crops. Development in some instances, and perhaps unavoidably, is slow, 
but as more local people are trained to take their place in technical departments and in 
research, we may expect the pace to quicken. 


There could be no clearer example than is pointed by this set of articles of the identity 
of interest among peoples the world over in the literally vital task of growing more food. 
Differences of latitude and longitude do not appease hunger. 


° Obtainable from ‘the British Cc ouncil, 65 Davies Street, London, Ww. 1., or or through any 
bookseller, price 4s. 
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Turkey Farming. Ray FELTWELL. Faber. 36s. 

This book, which is most attractively produced, is the first to be published in this country 
dealing solely with turkeys, and is particularly well timed, for turkey production is now 
expanding rapidly and becoming of considerable importance in augmenting our rather 
meagre meat supplies. The beginner and student, as well as the experienced turkey-raiser, 
will find this work invaluable, since it provides, in very readable form, up-to-date scientific 
and practical information on all aspects of turkey production. 

The volume contains forty-eight excellent photographs and numerous diagrams and 
line-drawings, and is divided into eleven chapters with five appendices ; the latter include 
important statisiics and tables which, had they been incorporated in the text, would have 
made dull reading, but which are very handy for quick and easy reference when placed at 
the end of the book. 

In the first chapter the growth of the industry is well covered, and the author is to be 
congratulated on his painstaking researches into the origin of the turkey. The structure 
and make-up of the bird and the various breeds are adequately dealt with in the next two 
chapters, while the fourth (and longest) chapter covers nutrition and the balancing of the 
diet, both subjects being clearly expounded with the results of the most recent experimental 
work included. The sections on incubation, rearing, management of breeding stock, 
marketing and diseases are all equally informative. That concerned with the principles of 
breeding is a trifle sketchy and hardly up to the high standard set by the remainder of the 
book, but it should be mentioned that at the end of the chapter—as of all the others—there 
is a useful list of references for those who wish to study the subject in greater detail. 

Unfortunately, a number of spelling errors, especially of scientific terms, have crept 
into the text, most of which are apparently due to faulty proof reading. But these, after 
all, are minor defects which may be readily corrected in the next edition. 

Turkey Farming will surely become a standard work on turkeys in this country. 

D.J.G.B. 


Prophecy of Famine. H. J. MASSINGHAM and EpwarpD Hyams. Thames and Hudson. 
13s. 6d. 


“Impenetrability’’ (or should it be “‘glory’’) is the one word to describe this interesting 
but provocative book, using the word of course in the Humpty-Dumptian sense of 
** there’s a nice knock-down argument for you,’’ because Mr. Hyams and the late H. J. 
Massingham lay about their villains of the piece—not villeins (they are all in favour of 
these)—with such vigour that there is great danger of missing the fundamental argument 
of the book. They feel that only an agricultural revolution, a return to peasant farming, 
can save Britain from starvation. The main villains preventing this are economists, 
industry, and, to some extent, foreigners and Giant Despair ; and the authors batter these 
enemies with great cut and thrust. Economists count the cost, industry is interested only 
in profits, foreigners will not buy our goods in exchange for food, and everything is so 
frightful that we must either grow our own food or starve. 

Now there is in fact a world shortage, less demand for British exports, and the terms of 
trade have moved in favour of agriculture. We do need to increase our agricultural output 
very considerably, and a yeomanry working their own land in considerable numbers is a 
very desirable thing, but economists are not just accountants and the authors are being 
economists when they advocate the use of our resources for one purpose rather than another. 
Industry does not force unwanted goods on the public ; it supplies what the public wants ; 
a successful trade can only be maintained by this means. For instance, white and brown 
bread are on sale side by side in every baker’s shop and the public buys white bread and 
would like to buy it whiter, so industry supplies it. Foreigners cannot be forced or even 
cajoled to buy unwanted goods from us ; international trade is entered into because of 
the mutual benefits to both parties, in exactly the same way in which, as the authors indicate, 
the village craftsman’s goods are traded for food. Despair has not gripped us; the 
Government’s plans for a sixty per cent increase in farm production are well under way. 
At the moment the author’s suggestions, apart from land nationalization, are very largely 
in hand. In fact, Britain can feed herself ; it is interesting to note that this phrase was the 
title of Col. Pollitt’s book published in 1942 (Macmillan). He was a Director of a large 
chemical firm. But the message of our book—love of the land and increased production— 
is there, and we must look for this heartwood and avoid the trees obscuring it. 

E.V.E. 
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Vineyards in England. Edited by Enwarp Hyams. Faber. 25s. 

The popular belief that open air vines can only be grown in warm continental climates 
is wrong ; and this collection of essays, edited by Edward Hyams, shows how erroneous 
are these views. Vines can be cultivated in this country and good wine made from them, 
provided proper care and attention is given, and in fact there have always been at least a 
few vineyards in England. 

In this book Mr. Hyams has assembled a team of experts from France and Britain who 
explore almost every aspect of the subject. The history of the vine in Britain is covered 
in two chapters, one by Jacquetta Hawkes and the later period by Mr. Hyams himself. 
Mr. Barrington Brock’s remarkable research station is described ; remarkable in that it is 
the only private enterprise of its kind in the country, and the tricky subject of varieties 
and new hybrids are dealt with at considerable length. Soils, climate, planting, pruning, 
diseases, cloches, the glasshouse, and finally wine-making, are all covered, and though the 
general reading of this detailed account might lead one to believe that growing vines and 
making wine was a matter of considerable difficulty, needing much expert attention, the 
penultimate chapter, ‘“* The Vinearoon’s Year’’ by Michael Allen, is a remarkable des- 
cription of the pleasant and simple life led by a French wine-grower, which restores the 
balance. 

The great point about growing vines successfully in England is to choose the right 
varieties and site, and, although much guidance is given, the final advice on this subject 
is not quite sufficiently definite. This is possibly because the necessary knowledge does 
not exist ; it is constantly bein added to as season succeeds season, so that it is impossible 
to be dogmatic on these points. Vines were grown here and wine made in the past, they 
are grown now to some extent, and there seems to be no reason why their culture should 
not be considerably extended. 

The book is well produced and illustrated, though I, for one, would have liked to have 
seen pictures of Gamay Hatif, Madeleine Royale, and Brant—three most promising varieties 
—rather than some of those chosen. 

G.O. 


Rare and Extinct Birds of Britain. RALPH WHITLOCK. Phoenix House Ltd. 2ls. 


This book is mainly a compilation, and Mr. Whitlock acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the authors of a good many other publications. It is not less valuable for that, and 
indeed no book of its kind could be of any real value without wide reference to other 
sources of information. The bird-lover who wishes to have a comprehensive and reliable 
account of the rare and extinct birds of this country has it here. 


Inevitably there are one or two points on which other ornithologists will take issue with 
the author, but they are relatively minor ones. While rightly paying tribute to the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds for its fine work in preserving and encouraging the 
Avocets, which after many years have returned to us as breeding birds, the author might 
perhaps have added some commendation of the East Suffolk Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee which did more for the first Avocets attempting to breed here than most people 
are aware of. 

Of the Hoopoe, Mr. Whitlock says : “ I have not heard of any nesting attempts in recent 
years. In the spring of 1948 there was evidently an unusually large influx of Hoopoes to 
England, but there were no reports of any attempting to breed.”’ I can say with assurance 
that at least one pair of Hoopoes did breed here in the year mentioned, rearing two young 
in a hollow apple tree in an Essex orchard. Probably there were others, but many bird- 
lovers deem it wise not to talk about these things, at least until after the birds have safely 
concluded their family affairs for the season, if not for always. The inclusion of the 
Goshawk among our “‘lost’’ breeding species errs perhaps on the dogmatic side. 

Looking at this book as a whole, it is evident that Mr. Whitlock has conducted his survey 
with great care and punctiliousness. All the photographs (some 85) are first class, those 
of the Bearded Tit, Hoopoe and Scops Owl being perhaps the most outstanding. 

FILL. 


Time and Motion on the Farm. BRIAN BRANSTON. Faber. 15s. 


“It is easier to do than to think. It is easier to continue than to start afresh. Hard 
work may well be the line of least resistance.’’ Such sayings may be unpalatable, but they 
are not wholly untrue, for routine, like many other things, is a good servant but a bad 
master. And its power is peculiarly strong on the farm, above all on the smaller farm, 
where the steady pressure of routine work allows little leisure or opportunity for the de- 
tached analysis of methods and movements. Hence the potential importance on the farm 
of the “ Time and Motion Study ”’ technique, long familiar in urban industry, which by 
measuring and recording the series of operations required to achieve a given end provides 
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an objective basis for study, comparison and improvement. It is essentially no more than 
a systematic effort to use your head to save your legs—and purse. But let us not be 
deceived by such apparent simplicity. ‘“‘T and M ”’ must be systematic and it does require 
effort. The best things in economic life, unfortunately, are not free, they are sold at the 
price of labour and thought. Mr. Branston’s book is, therefore, welcome, for it both 
introduces and explains the agricultural application of this valuable technique. 


Mr. Branston begins his book with a general statement of the case for the wider use of 
time and motion techniques in this country. He emphasizes the need for increasing output 
and reducing costs, he shows that mechanization has failed to fulfil its prodigious early 
promise and he dwells justifiably on the astonishing amount of hand-work left even on highly- 
mechanized farms. There is, indeed, plenty of incentive as well as plenty of scope for 
“T and M ”’ if it can show the way to increase production per man. He continues with an 
analysis of the technical properties of these basic tools we call ‘“‘hands’’ and “‘feet’’ and the 
conditions, psychological as well as physical, necessary for their efficient operation, and 
so comes to his detailed exposition, illustrated with well-chosen examples and diagrams, of 
“T and M”’ in practice. The book ends with three detailed case-studies of such practice 
on a north country farm which saved at little capital cost no less than 314 miles of un- 
necessary (but expensive) walking a year. 

This book has, however, the lesser defects of its considerable merits. It is essentially 
an individual study, not an impersonal treatise. Thus on the one hand the style is as clear 
and colloquial as one would expect from a B.B.C. talks producer whose medium is the 
spoken word, and the arguments are both forceful and fac_ual. But on the other there 
is a certain element of the cusual and parochial in its approach. Chapter IV, for instance, 
is a curious mix of rather irrelevant industrial conclusions and shrewd personal obser- 
vation, while there is no 1eference in the book to such a “T and M ”’ classic as the labour- 
comparison section of the Wisconsin Dairy Barn Project which has recently completed 
itstenth year. More generally, there is insufficient appreciation that “‘ T and M ”’ is merely 
a means of testing efficiency. The “ T and M ”’ technician does not ex officio possess either 
the knowledge or the insight to suggest remedies for the weaknesses revealed by his analysis. 
He may, of course, be able to do so but, surely, it is inherently probable that somebody 
else who has specialized in the job will be able to offer sounder advice. A neighbouring 
farmer, an advisory officer, a land agent, an economist, an engineer, a farm buildings 
consultant, any of these may be better equipped for this purpose than the student of time 
and motion. The latter is not self sufficient ; he is one of a team and cannot in reason 


expect to answer all the questions he raises. ‘*T and M”’ is a method of diagnosis, not a 
panacea. 
N.H. 


Corrections 
The title of the Farm Electrification Handbook reviewed on p.299 of the 
September issue should read : A Guide in the Practical Design of Lighting 
Installations. 


November issue, p. 393, first line of final paragraph, should read : “* For beef 
cattle a ration of 60 Ib. of kale and 6 lb. of good hay per day...” 
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Silcock are proud to announce that their celebrated 

*H.Y.’ brand — Dairy Nuts and Meal— is now once more 
on the market. 

This brand had a nation-wide reputation before the war 

and will therefore require no introduction to older farmers. 
To their sons we recommend it as the perfect concentrate 

for high-yielding cows. 

The return of ‘H.Y.’ is one of the most important fruits of the 
new freedom of private enterprise to buy raw materials in the 
world markets. The special ingredients required for * H.Y.’— 
out of supply for the past 14 years — are now available to us 
and this famous pre-war brand will once more find its place on 


every farm where high-quality foods are demanded. 


SILCOCKS 


H.Y. 
NUTS 
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FAT STOCK PRICES 


You, of course, are interested in local 
markets because it is part of your job. 
Y our interest in these matters, however, 
if) ey is shared by the local manager of the 
Ration \i77 fies Ny Westminster Bank—and for the same 
ny gre: reason. Itis his duty to be well informed 
for more 4 J on all those matters which are likely to 
‘ affect his customers, for only thus can 
milk: ). VA he provide a service which is efficient 
a: BE as well as friendly, practical rather than 
7 1 well meant. The duty rests lightly, how- 
<PAULS i MW ever, for most of our country managers 
ae are men who, by personal inclination, 
VW ; take a deep interest in rural affairs. They 
are, in consequence, good friends to 


MANUFACTURED BY R. & W. PAUL, LTD. the farmers whom they serve 


LONDON, IPSWICH, KING’S LYNN, HULL, ™ — aa ** 
MANCHESTER, AVONMOUTH, FAVERSHAM. WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
OBTAINABLE from YOUR LOCAL MERCHANT — -—— 








Stoved Vacuum Salt 
for Cattle Food, Min- 
eral Mixtures and all 
Dairy Purposes. fAlso 
Agricultural Salt (all 
qualities) for the land. 
Write to address be- 
low for Free Leaflet 
“Agricultural Salt as 
a Fertiliser.”’ 


PALMER MANN & CO. LTD., 
Dept. “‘A’’ Sifta Salt Works, Sandbach, Cheshire 
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Do you use sufficient Potash for 
your Arable Crops? 


Because POTASH IS ESSENTIAL 


TO Balance adequately the Nitrogen and Phosphate — the other two major 
nutrients. 
Make and keep your crops more resistant to disease. 








Help your cereals to stand up and to improve the grain. 


» Achieve maximum yields and optirnum quality of produce. 


POTASH-DEFICIENT SOILS SHOULD RECEIVE A SPECIAL 


DRESSING OF POTASH in addition to normzl manuring of the 
crop with nitrogen, phosphate and potash (NPK). 





For advice and information on the use of potash apply to: - 


POTASH LIMITED, FIELD SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Carlton ‘House, I1d Regent Street, London, S.W.|. 





The Ministry of Agriculture say 
ad “Good farming is a good investment.” 


“Good ploughing is the 
loundation of good farming.” 


Using the F-R _TS.63 with special RND bodies, competitors in plough- 
ing matches all over the country continue to take top awards 

At the 160 Ploughing Matches reported during the 1952/53 season, 
users of Ransomes’ Ploughs secured 537 First Prizes and over 120 
Challenge Cups and Trophies. 


a 
The increasing number of wins were achieved in the Mounted Plough | hg 
Classes in the face of fierce competition from other makers 


Ideal for everyday work on the farm the F-R TS.63 can be fitted with 
general purpose or semi-digger bodies and can be adjusted to 3 


widths of cut. 
Suitable for attachment to tractors fitted with 3 point linkage of the SUpI eme 


Fordson Major type. 


RELY ON RANSOMES — ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


ASK YOUR LOCAL RANSOMES AGENT FOR FULL DETAILS AND LITERATURE—NOW! / 


RANSOMES SIMS & JEFFERIES LTD., IPSWICH. Also at Edinburgh and Watford 


Manufacturers include: PLOUGHS . HARROWS . CULTIVATORS . TOOLBARS . HORTICULTURAL TRACTORS FfO00D 
SUBSOILERS . POTATO HARVESTERS . HARVESTERS . THRASHERS . BALERS . SPRAYERS . CROP DRIERS 
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FIRE! 


HIS LIFE LOST FOR LACK OF USE 


NU-SWIFT ! : 
: ‘ALBE wd 
**Door jammed in crash. ..car blazing 
but window open...he could have 
been saved if only... it was a dreadful 
sight. ..1 enclose order... 1 shall 
4 


never be without my WNu-Swift.’’ 


NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
Every Ship of the Royal Navy 








ALL CROPS 
and take advantage of 
the Fertiliser Subsidy 
fc Lierawure end advice free from J. Harold Thompson, pice ho ic.) 
Chief Agricultural Adviser BRITISH BASIC SLAG LTD., W ae 
House, —— Gate, 5.W.!, ABBey 4606-7-8 or in land 


from J. S. Symington, B.Sc, » (Agric ), 116, Morningside Drive, 
Edinburgh. 10. Tel.: 517 


The socedy way to lackle 
Marginal Land Improvement 


When working out your marginal land im- 
provement schemes consult Pest Control 
Ltd. Our Contract Services provide:— 











$¢ Fertiliser spreading or spraying by 
both helicopter and fixed wing air- 
craft 


sprayers and aircraft 


x 
3 Liming and fertiliser application by 
lorry mounted or light trailer spreaders 


te - PEST CONTROL LTD 
Ss OF CAMBRIDGE | enone: warston 312 
Registered Trede Mork ASSOCIATED WITH THE MARKIJOHN GROUP 


World Copyright 


a 
! 
! 
I 
t 
Technical advice and supervision : 3 Weed and rush control by tractor 
i 
i 
t 


Particulars from your nearest Branch of 
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Vast Pourey POPUATIOV 


With no less than twenty millions more head of poultry to feed, according to 
the Ministry of Agriculture returns, the demand for White Fish Meal has increased 
enormously over the past few years. 

The channels of supply unfortunately have not expanded in anything like the same 
capacity, for they are governed by the tonnage available for processing when the 
trawling fleets have landed their catches, and by the extent of public preference 
for edible fish. 

Being a by-product White Fish Meal has long been in short supply, and every effort 
by the manufacturers to improve its availability cannot overcome the inadequate 

quantity at source. Yet long experience and wider 
scientific knowledge is creating an ever-increasing 
demand—so be patient with your supplier. 

Distribution of supplies is always carried out as 
equitably and speedily as possible. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
FISH MEAL MANUFACTURERS 
Toddington Manor, Toddington, Beds. 
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By Appointment ) ; nC The Late FOR RAPID \ y 


HEALTHY \7 
GROWTH IN 
POULTRY & 


LIVESTOCK E 99 
FARM SEEDS LTD aa ee ' TA fo 

wn F LTD. VITAMINS vi ment 
Seed Specialists Salisbury THIS EASY WAY TAMIN SUPPLE 


Britain’s Premier Seedsmen 


Seedsmen to in King George VI 





AND SAVE 
Scientific Adviser: £££'’s IN 
Sir R. GEORGE STAPLEDON, FEED COSTS anTiBioric 


C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. Just weigh out NOW ! SUPPLEMENTS 


the quantity re- 
quired and mix ith or with 
with the feed 7 gm. 


Vv 
ib. 
The Book of <4 se? Brocaimsancies of reOue 
Dunns Farm Seeds 


- 
1954 BETA VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 


will soon be available. A postcard (Regd. Trademark) 
will secure you a copy on publication, WITH ANY OR 4& OF THE FOLLOWING 
post free. VIT. A, VIT. B.2 (Riboflavin), VIT. B.12, 


VIT. D.3, Pantothenic Acid, 
—— BETA ANTIBIOTICS 


Telegrams: 
Dunnseed Salisbury Salisbury 3247-8-9 Write for free leafletto Dept.D7V.W. EVES & CO.LTD. 
83 Borough Road, London, S.E.1. - - ‘Phone: HOP 0940 
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CRAVEN 
WINTER WASHES 





viz. 
“CARBO-CRAVEN” Tar Oil 
“STOCK EMULSION” (73°, Tar Oil) 
“WINTEROL”’ 60°, Tar Oil Emulsion 


Wash 


“WINTER SOLOL” Petroleum 
*“‘PARA-CARBO” Tar Petroleum 
*““CRESOFIN’”’ D.N.O.C. Petroleum 


“CRESOFIN”’ D.N.O.C. 
(High) Petroleum 


also 
D.N.O.C. CONCENTRATES 


for full particulars and prices apply: 


W.J. CRAVEN «Co. Ltd. 


EVESHAM 


Phone No. 2631/2 Grams: Craven 

















ENGLANDS BEST CHICKS 


THE “STANDARD” 
SET BY 





TURNEY BROS. 


QUINTON GREEN. NORTHAMPTON 


TELEPHONE: ROADE 220 





SEED POTATOES 


From the best stocks in Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, England or Eire. 


J. JOHNSON & SON, LTD. 


(Established 1870) 
GROWERS, EXPORTERS and MERCHANTS 


Head Office: 
Great Nelson Street, LIVERPOOL. 'Phone: North 2077/8/9 

Branch Offices: 
12 Leonard Street, PERTH, Scotland. 


23 Kingsland Road, St. Phillips, BRISTOL 2 
Phone: Bristol 57695 


Phone: Perth 3188 


Water Street, LONDONDERRY, N.!. 
Phone: Londonderry 2738 


The Square, KILKEEL, Co. Down, N.|. Phone: Kilkeel 331 
Arleston, WELLINGTON, Salop. Phone: Wellington 289 
Also HAVERFORDWEST and CAMBRIDGE 


Experimental plots open for inspection on our own farm 
in Cheshire. All seeds packed under our celebrated 
“SUN BRAND” design. 


SEED POTATOES area matter of trust be- 
tween buyer and seller, so place your orders 
with an old-established reliable House} 


If you are interested in quantities of less than 6 cwt. and down te 
14 Ib. of any variety, please write our Associate Company— 
S. & W. YOUNG LIMITED, SEED POTATO MERCHANTS, 
GT. NELSON STREET, LIVERPOOL 3, who handle exclusively our 
seed Potatoes in smali quantities. 





potato blight «x 


and other 


fungus diseases 


% CONTROL and PREVENT 
BY SPRAYING WITH 


BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 


The mixture should only be 
made with the best quality 


SULPHATE OF COPPER 


Guaranteed 98/100% 


SULPHATE OF COPPER 


Is also most effective in killing the mud snail which 
carries the 


LIVER FLUKE 
BRITISH SULPHATE OF COPPER 


ASSOCIATION LTD. 
1 @T. CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


*Grams: "Phone: 
“Britsulcop, Wesphone, London’”’ Paddington 5068/9 
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Migher - yielding 
herds are ted 


** Above average” yields are best for 
profits, and wise cowmen know that the 
way to secure the desired result is to 
give extra Bibby Cake to all cows that 


can respond with higher yields. 


Wherever you live, 
there’s a Bibby District Manager near to you 
... Bibby Feeds... Twyford Pedigree Seed. 


oo 
DRIVE J. BIBBY & SONS LIMITED LIVERPOOL 3 
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UCAS 2d ie Jotmer 


B90 IMMEDIATE 


This scheme has 
keep his tractor 


se pc CHANGE SERVICE 
fen special 


; Y Creat 
Moving. Should 





e is ready to help you 


s 
ee STAND 35% 


TRACTOR Aral 


LIGHTING SETS Wind-Driven LIGHTING 


Equip your 
tractor for both 
night ploughing 
and road use and 
so Increase its all- 
round usefulness. 
Ask your local Use the free power of the ever-present 
Lucas agent or wind to generate electricity for houses 
write for details. and buildings remote from an electric 
Sets to cover supply. —- running costs. 
all requirements Write for details or ask your local 
from £6 10s. Lucas agent. Prices : 12-volt set com- 
plete £58; 24-volt £74, 
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